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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
- > — 

VHE most important events of the week are to be looked 
for in Parliament. In the House of Commons on 
Monday night Mr. McKenna introduced the Government's 
new Education Bill. He defined the problem awaiting solution 
as—bow to establish the principles of public control and of no 
tests for teachers, while at the same time showing due regard 
to existing institutions. In his Bill it was proposed that in 
future there should be only one type of public elementary 
school. Every such school would be a County Council school, 
and no child would be compelled to attend any other kind of 
schoo]. The religious instruction in these schools would be 
that under the Cowper-Temple Clause. Mr. McKenna 
went on to admit that to refuse all recognition to the 
Voluntary schools would be regarded as “a pitiless injustice.” 
To meet this point Voluntary schools might, if they liked, 
contract out, except in single-school parishes. In such parishes 
the State would only recognise the County Council school. In 
other places the Voluntary schools would receive grants, but 
no rate-aid, as before 1902. These grants he would place at 
47s, per child, a sum to be paid both to County Council schools 
and Voluntary schools, and involving a total extra charge on 

the Imperial taxpayer of not less than £1,400,000. 


Mr. McKenna went on to explain how the transfer of the 
Voluntary schools in the single-school parishes would be 
carried out when the trustees were willing. When they were 
unwilling they would be at liberty, if they so willed, to con- 
tinue the school, but exclusively out of their own resources. 
Where a school was taken over, the local education authority 
would execute the educational part of the trust governing the 
building by giving Cowper-Temple teaching on five days of 
the week. In as far as the trust was denominational, it 
might be carried out on the remaining two days of the week 
—that is, on Saturday and Sunday—and further facilities for 
denominational instruction would be given out of szhool- 
hours on the other five days by some one not a member of the 
regular teaching staff. The school buildings would be main- 
tained by the local authority. It might be a condition of 
transfer, not merely that Cowper-Temple instruction, but 
Cowper-Temple instruction of a special kind—that is, of the 
kind provided by the present London County Council— 
should be given in the school. “Facilities” would only be 
allowed in single-school parishes. 


We have dealt with the Bill at length elsewhere, and will 
only repeat here that if the Government really desire that 








Mr. McKenna’s Bill shall establish a firm settlement of the 
education question, they must be prepared to make substantial 
concessions to meet Church opinion, and must refuse to allow 
themselves to be forced, as we fear the extremists on their 
side desire, into demanding their pound of flesh. The policy 
of ignoring the claims of the minority, even though the 
Government may honestly think that the minority is pressing 
those claims somewhat too hard, is bound to be fatal to the 
Bill. For ourselves, we very greatly desire a settlement of the 
question, and sincerely hope the Cabinet will not adopt an 
unbending attitude in the matter of reasonable concessions. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. McKenna, took up, we 
regret to say, a very hostile attitude from the first. He had 
nothing good to say for the Bill, for he had never seen an 
educational measure which was less likely to bring religious 
peace. The Nonconformists had, he admitted, a grievance 
in single-school areas, but this grievance the President of 
the Board of Education now proposed to multiply indefinitely. 
He was about to commit the grossest injustice on those 
who had built and maintained the schools in country 
districts, for he contemplated taking those schools and 
diverting them wholly from the purpose for which they had 
been erected. That there is a good deal to be said for Mr. 
Balfour's criticisms of the single-school parish clauses of the 
Bill we admit, but we hold it a matter of very great regret 
that he mere ly denounced these clauses instead of suggesting 
ways by which they could be amended and made in some 
measure acceptable. The fierceness of his attack may have 
been good party tactics, but it was not, we are sure, wise 
policy, regarded either from the point of view of the truer 
and wider interests of religious education or from that of the 
Established Church. 


In our opinion, a far wiser and more statesmanlike note 
was struck by Mr. 8S. H. Butcher, than whom Mr. Balfour 
has no more loyal and devoted follower. Though he very 
properly criticised the Bill in many details he made it clear 
that we ought not to shut the door to all compromise, 
or assume that it was absolutely impossible to build 
a fairly satisfactory settlement on the Government's Bill. 
Admirable was Mr. Butcher's defence of ‘“‘ Cowper-Templeism.” 
Although it could not be taken as a satisfactory basis for a 
Church, it might be, and often was, a satisfactory basis for 
teaching children. He eould not, he declared, look upon this 
arrangement for the single-school areas as beyond the hope 
of compromise. He hoped the Government would so modify 
the Bill as to make it a measure that could be accepted by the 
country. We do not know whether the Government will be 
able to imitate the wise and moderate spirit shown by Mr. 
Butcher. But of this we are sure. It was well worth while to 
urge them to make the attempt. His handling of the question 
is far more likely to commend itself to the vast majority of lay 
Churchmen, and to a very large section of the clergy, than 
that unfortunately adopted by the Leader of the Opposition. 
As we understand that the second reading will not be taken 
till after Easter, there will be ample time for conciliatory dis- 
cussion on the whole measure. Doubtless extreme partisans 
on both sides will watch such discussion with anxiety lest, in 
the phrase of the country attorney in the story, a compromise 
should “ break out” between the parties. It is our sincere 
hope that there will be such a manifestation of moderate 
opinion as to force peace upon the combatants. 





The state of Macedonia was discussed in the Commons on 
Tuesday. Lord Percy strongly deprecated isolated action by 
Great Britain in any circumstances, and urged that the only 
course for us to pursue was to remain in the Concert of 
Powers. After Mr. Masterman had eloquently complained 
that Lord Lansdowne’s programme had not been kept in 
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operation since the present Administration had come into 
power, Sir Edward Grey replied for the Government. 
There was, he asserted, no ground for the complaint that 
we had disregarded our obligations under the Treaty of 
Berlin. As a matter of fact, we had borne more than 
our share of the burden. Isolated or forcible action 
would not be effective, because it would involve us in diffi- 
culties of which no one could foresee the issue. The Austrian 
railway scheme, in so far as it might promote trade, merited 
our goodwill; but if it affected the cohesion of the Concert 
it would impair what was the surest guarantee of peace. He 
felt certain that the Macedonian question could be settled if 
the Concert would take it seriously in hand. Personally, he 
strongly favoured the appointment for aterm of years, with 
a free hand, of an irremovable Turkish Governor of capacity 
and character. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith intro- 
duced his long-expected Licensing Bill. His two main 
purposes were the immediate and progressive reduction in 
the excessive facilities which are now allowed for the retail 
sale of intoxicating drink, and, “not less important,” the 
complete recovery, with due regard to existing interests, of 
the monopoly which has been improvidently allowed to slip 
out of the control of the State. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Asquith informed the House that his Bill established 
a time-limit of fourteen years,—i.c., after the expiration of 
fourteen years no more compensation will be paid for the 
extinction of licenses. The present plan for the reduction 
of licenses is to be maintained, but accelerated, and some 
thirty-two thousand public-houses are to be abolished in the 
course of the next fourteen years. The system of compensa- 
tion is, however, to be largely modified. The maximum levy 
on the trade to provide compensation is to be made in all 
cases and paid into a central fund. Again, compensation is 
to be differently calculated, the new proposal being to regard 
the value of the license as the difference between the values of 
premises for Income-tax purposes when a license inures to 
them, and when it does not. 


Among other features of the Bill are : (1) the discretion of the 
local Justices, abolished in 1904, is restored; (2) Justices are to 
have the power to decide as to the employment of barmaids 
and the exclusion of children from public-kouses; (3) local 
option is provided in the case of proposed new licenses; (4) in 
Wales and Monmouthshire the local veto is to apply also to 
reductions, the decision of a bare majority of electors being 
sufficient; (5) the hours of opening on Sundays (outside 
London) to be one hour in the middle of the day and two in 
the evening; (6) Welsh Sunday closing is to be extended to 
Monmouthshire; (7) three Compensation Commissioners are to 
be appointed in place of Quarter Sessions; (8) greater super- 
vision is established over clubs and annual registration is 
réquired. 


Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. Asquith, denounced the 
measure strongly as predatory in its nature. He declared that 
in order to combat intemperance reliance must be placed on 
an improved public opinion. It was very difficult to show any 
real connexion between the number of public-houses in a 
district and the amount of intemperance, and therefore it 
would net be wise to base any great hopes on the mere reduc- 
tion of licenses. The Government were proposing to destroy 
the legal property of a very large and not undeserving class 
without any prospect of a great moral result. Mr. Balfour 
went on to criticise the new compensation scheme, which he 
regarded as unjust, and he declared that the time-limit of 
fourteen years, during which a compensation levy was to be 
paid, and during which the holders were also to insure, was 
“ grotesque.” A man might be reduced to beggary by the 
scheme. What the Government called insurance he called 
robbery. The limited effect which the Bill might have upon 
drunkenness would be more than counteracted by the increase 
of clubs. The result of the legislation would be to transfer 
the consumption of liquor from premises over which the police 
had control to premises over which they would really have 
none. After a good deal of miscellaneous criticism had been 
made, the Bill was read a first time without a division. 


It is impossible for us to express a final view upon so difficult 
and complicated a measure as the new Licensing Bill before 








—— 
its clauses have been much more thoroughly discussed, We 
may say, however, that though we regard the moral and 
economic evils of intemperance with the utmost anxiety, and 
hold that the working classes spend far too much of their 
money upon intoxicants, we agree with Mr. Balfour in feeling 
very grave doubts as to whether there is any real prospect of 
temperance being secured through the reduction of licenses, 
especially when the facilities for forming clubs to take the 
place of extinguished public-houses are to remain practically 
unimpaired. We hold, as we have always held, that temper. 
ance in the working classes can only come in the same way as 
temperance has come among the richer sections of society,— 
through a higher moral standard in the matter of self. 
restraint and a better understanding of the laws of health, 
The facilities with which the richer classes can obtain 
intoxicants have enormously increased in the last fifty years, 
yet those years have been marked by a very great increase of 
temperance among them. But although we have no illusions 
as to temperance being secured by the limitation of public. 
houses, we are willing to admit that there are at present a 
quite unnecessary number of public-houses in many villages 
and towns; and further, to acknowledge that the general 
public opinion of the country (an opinion which is not in any 
way inspired by teetotal fanaticism) considers the excess of 
public-houses a scandal. To the expression of such public 
opinion contained in the Bill we desire to offer no opposition, 


With the second object of Mr. Asquith’s Bill we find our. 
selves in principle in entire agreement. We have always held 
that the State has been most foolish, nay, profligate, from the 
point of view of finance, in the way in which it has created a 
most lucrative monopoly, and then parted with that monopoly 
without exacting its proper pecuniary value. We have, there- 
fore, consistently declared ourselves in favour of a just and 
reasonable scheme under which the State should regain its 
power to obtain something like the cash value of the monopoly 
which it has been in the habit of virtually throwing away. 
In our opinion, the essential question is whether Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals are fair to the trade, for we recognise that although 
the State has been foolish it must not be unjust, and that it 
cannot resume the gift it has made without proper compensa- 
tion. The State no more than the individual can say :—*I 
was a fool to have given you that valuable present, and I 
therefore mean to reclaim it, whether you have still got it in 
your hands, or whether you have sold it to somebody else.” We 
are inclined to think that Mr. Asquith’s proposal of a fourteen 
years’ time-limit is not sufficiently liberal, and that if applied 
it would do a good deal of practical injustice. What is wanted 
is such a period that a small annual sum put aside by the 
license-holders would at compound interest provide a sinking 
fund. We doubt whether such a sinking fund could be pro- 
vided under any period of less than twenty years. On this 
point, however, we should like to see further discussion. 


Let us say in conclusion that though we hold’so strongly 
that the State must regain its full rights over the licenses, we 
detest the notion of treating the trade in intoxicants as if it 
were one per se shameful and abominable, and depriving those 
who are engaged in it of the right to justice and pecuniary fair 
treatment, The man who makes and sells intoxicants is not a 
scoundrel, and must not be treated as if he were an enemy of 
the human race. If, then, it can be shown that the Bill will 
produce the widespread ruin in the trade which some of 
the speakers on Thursday night declared, its financial pro- 
visions must be modified. But while we desire absolute justice 
for the trade, we must be careful to distinguish between 
real injustice and a depreciation in brewery values caused, not 
by legislation, but the changed habits of the people in the 
direction of temperance. 


A debate on the affairs of the Congo Free State took 
place in the House of Lords on Monday. Lord Cromer, 
in a speech which has attracted widespread comment and 
approval for its force and statesmanship, declared that never 
in his experience had he seen or heard of misrule comparable 
to the abuses which had grown up in the Congo State. There 
were three principles essential to good administration in such 
countries: that the duties of administration and the com- 
mercial development of the country should not be vested in 
the same persons; that the amount which was placed bya 
Civil List at the personal disposal of the ruler of the State 
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should be fixed, and that the revenue from the country should 
be applied by responsible authorities to objects in which the 
subjects of the State, as distinct from the ruler, had an interest ; 
and that the Crown domains should be settled and administered 
by responsible qualified authorities in the general interest of the 
community. All these three principles were systematically 


violated in the Congo. 


Lord Fitzmaurice, replying for the Government, said that 
until they knew whether the Belgian solution was going to be 
a reality it would be premature to make a definite pronounce- 
ment. Lord Lansdowne, while urging that the Belgian 
Government should be given such a chance as ordinary fair 
play suggested, and that rash and premature talk of coercion 
should be avoided, declared that all sections of the House 
were agreed that the situation was intolerable, and hoped that 
the debate would satisfy the Belgians that the people and 
Government of Great Britain were earnestly bent on the 
complete reversal of the existing régime on the Congo. We 
may add that the subject of the Congo was also raised in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, when Sir Edward Grey 
made a declaration of policy of the first importance. That 
declaration is, however, discussed by us at length in another 
column, and therefore need not be further noticed here, 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Camperdown 
moved the second reading of his Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments (Scotland) Bill, by which it is proposed to extend the 
English Small Holdings Act of 1907 to Scotland, with a few 
alterations. This placed the Government in a quandary, as 
their own Bill on the subject is, of course, being rapidly 
passed through the House of Commons for presentation to 
the Lords for the second time. Lord Crewe complained of 
the martyrdom which Liberal Ministers suffered in the House 
of Lords, and also described the introduction of Lord Camper- 
down’s Bill as a deliberate slight to the House of Commons. 
He resisted the Bill on behalf of the Government. 


Lord Rosebery, in an amusing speech, ridiculed the 
Government for repudiating the principle of their own 
English Bill, and remarked that though Lord Crewe had got 
out of his difficulty with the airy grace of a butterfly, he was 
still a butterfly with a pin through it. He could not conceive 
what was the want of courtesy said to have been shown to the 
Commons. Were not Ministers in the Commons engaged at 
that moment in delivering a kick to their own Bill with the 
lusty leg of a half-back, and “with very much the same 
contemptuous action,” in order to send it spinning for the 
second time into the House of Lords? He deprecated the 
Government Bill, and praised Lord Camperdown’s Bill, for 
reasons that we need not repeat. Lord Courtney’s Motion that 
the debate be adjourned was defeated by a large majority, 
and Lord Camperdown's Bill was read a second time. 


Telegrams from the expeditionary force in the Bazar Valley 
announce that General Willcocks agreed to suspend operations 
for two days at the request of the headmen of friendly Afridi 
tribes, who wished to discuss the situation with the Zakka 
Khel. In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Morley 
said that he had good reason to hope that these negotiations 
would end in a satisfactory settlement before many days. He 
also stated that there would be no occupation of the tribes- 
men’s country, in accordance with the frontier policy laid down 
ten years ago. The special correspondent of the Times in 
Friday's paper says that as a result of their discussion with 
the Zakka Khel the Afridi headmen are already prepared to 
suggest terms. 


Speaking on Tuesday night at a dinner given in his honour 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, the German Ambas- 
sador said that the relations between two countries depended 
partly on what was real and partly on what was imaginary. 
So far as the reality was concerned, he had no anxiety about 
the future of Anglo-German relations ; but the imaginary side 
made him less confident. Turning to affairs in the Near East, 
the German Ambassador said that it was an utter fabrication 
to say that Germany had instigated Austria to build the 
Novi Bazar Railway. We agree with the German Ambas- 
sador that railway construction is an excellent thing in itself, 
and for our part we attribute no bad motives whatever to 


pressure on the Sultan relaxes in proportion to the degree of 
bad feeling between Russia and Austria. We hope that 
Germany, recognising that simple fact, will not unnecessarily 
encourage her ally in any policy which Russia, rightly or 
wrongly, considers provocative. 





On Tuesday M. Paul Sabatier delivered at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement the first of three lectures on the Liberal, 
or “ Modernist,” movement in the Roman Catholic Church. 
He began by pointing to the extraordinary contradictions 
within the Church, and drew a contrast between the reproba- 
tion of honest historical inquiry and the approval of behaviour 
like that of M. Montagnini in Paris. “If a priest was led” 
(we quote from an excellent translation in the Times) “ by his 
studies to have new views on the date or the author of certain 
Biblical books, authority brandished the thunderbolt; but if 
the very representative of that anthority employed for years 
methods of espionage and delation which would provoke the 
contempt of schoolboys, it all seemed normal and legitimate.” 
The Curia was already embarrassed because the lists of those 
suspected of Modernism reached a terrifying length. Every- 
where in the Roman Church there were souls in anguish, and 
they longed to prostrate themselves before the Pope, confess 
their mental troubles, and be comforted. But they knew that 
he would not understand them. The true courage was to 
remain in the Church; and the day would certainly come 
when the father of the family would be deserted by the 
mercenaries who now served him so ill and would recall those 
for whom to-day he had only looks of anger. 


The First Lord’s Statement explaining the Naval Estimates 
was issued on Monday. The total estimated expenditure for 
1908-9 is £32,519,500, as opposed to £31,419,500 for the current 
year; but it is pointed out that although Parliament is asked 
to vote £900,000 more this year than last, the total outlay for 
the year will only be £13,984 in excess. The Admiralty has 
announced its readiness to meet the wishes of the Colonial 
Governments as far as possible in respect of the establish- 
ment of local defence flotillas in lieu of, or supplementary 
to, the present money contributions to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and the scheme of the Australian Commonwealth is now 
under consideration. We may refer our readers to the 
examination of the Estimates and Statement. in another 
column, in which “Civis” shows how in several important 
particulars the Admiralty have modified their policy in the 
direction urged by their critics. 





The Army Estimates for 1908-9, with a Memorandum by 
Mr. Haldane, were issued on Monday. The total of the 
Estimates is £27,459,000, which is less than in 1907-8 by 
£301,000, and less than in 1905-6 by £2,354,000. There is a 
reduction of 5,000 in the number of men voted. Mr. Haldane 
remarks that military expenditure cannot be profitably con- 
sidered apart from military policy. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to proceed cautiously, if steadily, in the 
Violent efforts would not only 
proluce reaction, but would be disappointing in their results. 
Mr. Haldane goes on to justify his argument by history. 
The year 1862 saw the end of the policy by which the forces 
of the Empire were dispersed; concentration became the 
chief object. The outcome of the change of policy was the 
Cardwell system, and everything now aimed at by the War 
Office is merely a logical extension of that system. Any 
departure from these principles “ would bring us face to face 
with those very evils” for which Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Glad. 
stone had to find a remedy in 1872. 


endeavour to reduce cost. 


An interesting by-election has been held in the North 
Division of Leitrim. Mr. C. J. Dolan, who was returned 
unopposed as an official Nationalist in 1906, recently resigned 
his seat on joining the Sinn Fein Party, and stood again 
on that platform. The result of the polling, declared on 
Saturday last, was the defeat of Mr. Dolan by 1,946 votes. 
An element of truly Hibernian humour was not wanting in 
Mr. Dolan’s candidature, inasmuch as he was standing for 
Parliament as a representative of the policy of abstention 
from Parliament, his avowed aim being thus the reductio ad 
absurdum of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Jan. 23rd. 





Austria, But the danger to Macedonia lies in the fact that 


Consols (2}) were on Friday 87§—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»_—— 
THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


Ww cannot profess any very great liking for the 
Government’s new Education Bill. Putting the 
most favourable construction upon it, we can hardly 
describe it as more than a crude and _ ill-balanced 
sketch which may possibly, assuming not only good- 
will but patience on both sides, be converted into, 
we cannot say an ideally satisfactory settlement, but 
a settlement which might in all the difficult and per- 
plexing circumstances prove workable. All depends 
upon whether the Government are really willing to meet 
the reasonable wishes of the minority, or whether, on 
the contrary, they intend to take the line that minorities 
were made to be trampled upon by majorities, and that, 
having got the power in their hands, they mean to use it 
and to do what they will with theirown. In a word, if the 
question is to be approached in the spirit displayed im Sir 
George White’s article in the February Contemporary— 
cir George White is the leader of the Nonconformist 
group in the House of Commons—there is little hope of a 
settlement. Once again those who insist upon their full 
pound of flesh because they assert that it was “so 
nominated in the bond” at the last General Election will 
find that in the end they will get nothing. In a matter 
like that of education it is abolutely necessary to recognise 
the rights of the minority. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that it is no use merely to recognise such rights 
when they seem to the majority sound and reasonable. 
Concessions to be worth anything must also be made on 
points where the majority think that there is really no 
necessity for concessions, or where, in their opinion, “ the 
minority are anxious and alarmed about nothing.” 


When we say that the question whether the Govern- 
ment’s Bill can be accepted as a basis of compromise 
depends upon their willingness to make concessions to the 
wishes of the minority, we do not advocate in any sense 
a surrender to the extremists in the Church Party. We 
fully admit that it would be unreasonable to expect the 
Nonconformists or the Liberal majority in the House of 
Commons to allow the Bishop of Birmingham or Lord 
Hugh Cecil to dictate the provisions of the new Bill. 
What we ask for is something very different. It is that 
the Government shall agree to terms which will carry with 
them the moderate section of the Church Party, and 
especially the laity of the Church, the men whose views 
were heard in the last stages of the former Education 
Bill. The history of the Bill of 1906 shows that this 
body of moderate Church opinion was not only not 
discouraged by, but met with very considerable sympathy 
from, the leader and spokesman of the Church, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop is essentially a 
moderate man,—a man who desires peace on the education 
question, who realises and gives weight to the claims 
of the Nonconformists, who takes the national and not 
the sectarian view of the Church (a view which involves a 
considerable sacrifice of exclusive Church interests), and 
finally a statesman who has resolutely refused to condemn 
simple Bible teaching as contrary to the doctrines of 








understood by Parliamentary politicians: the moderate 
element among Church of England laymen, the element 
which, if we may venture to say so without egotism 
is largely represented by the Spectator, and which, it 
is quite safe to assert, has never received, and will never 
receive, any discouragement from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, holds the balance at the present moment. If 
the Government will not modify their measure, but insist 
on their pound of flesh, they will force that moderate 
element to range itself with the extremists, and to 
offer a complete and absolute resistance to the Bill. If 
on the other hand, the Government will make it clear that 
they have not adopted the pound-of-flesh policy, and do 
not mean to trample upon the minority, but will show 
them some mercy and make some real concessions, then 
even though the moderate section would not be wholly 
satisfied with the amended Bill, they would almost 
certainly, in the interests of peace, give it their support, 
If the Bill obtains that support, it will, we are confident, 
find a passage through the Lords, for the Lords, though 
strong Churchmen, are laymen, not ecclesiastics, and do 
not want to use the Bill in any sense as a political 
engine. 

It is not for us, nor indeed is it possible at the present 
moment, to go in detail into the concessions which must 
be made in order to render the Bill acceptable to moderate 
Churchmen. We may, however, mention in outline one 
or two of the safeguards which will have to be insisted 
upon if Churchmen are to agree to whut we confess is, on 
the face of it, a great act of confiscation in the single- 
school areas. ‘Tle Church, in view of her national position 
and of her desire to meet the wishes of the Legislature 
wherever possible, might be willing to conseut to such primé- 


facie confiscation if the primary obligations and duties of 


the Church were effectively safeguarded, but not otherwise. 
Chief among the safeguards which will be demanded by 
moderate Churchmen is, we feel sure, some plan under 
which those who will be called upon to hand over the 
Voluutary schools will obtain assurances that religious 
teaching will be conducted in those schools by teachers 
who are duly qualified to give such teaching. This, in 
our opinion, is the key to the whole question. It is by no 
means necessary, however, to jump to the conclusion that 
those who ask this are asking for tests in the ordinary 
or objectionable sense. ‘To get an assurance that a man 
is qualified to give religious education it is by no means 
essential to ask him his particular creed, or to require 
him to pledge himself to a particular formula. All that 
is requisite is that some body or committee of earnest 
and religiously minded men should satisfy themselves 
that the schoolmaster or schoolmistress does possess the 
necessary qualification. How is this information to be 
obtained ? It appears to us that it would be quite easy to 
form a committee of good citizens, lay and clerical, acting 
under the local education authority, whose business should 
be, not, as we have said, to impose any tests on teachers, 
but to ascertain their qualifications for giving religious 
instruction. Let us say at once that we do not contemplate 
a clerical or Church of England body. It would indeed 
be far better that Nonconformists and Nonconformist 


clergymen should be represented on the body in question. 


They would give weight and strength to its deliberations. 


the Church, and has risked a good deal of opposition | What we want is a body—a “Board of Triers,” to use 
from his own friends and followers by frankly admitting | the Cromwellian phrase—whose special duty would be to 
that in its best forms teaching under the Cowper-‘lemple | consider the question of qualification to give religious 


Clause can provide sound religious education. 
convinced, then, that the Government will encounter no 
enemy to compromise in the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but, on the contrary, will find him ready to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to arrive at a just settlement. In 
order, however, to get Church laymen and the more 
moderate-minded portion of the Bishops and clergy to 
work for a settlement of the education question, it is 
absolutely essential that the Government should show that 
they have freed themselves from the domination of the 
violent, illiberal political Nonconformists,—the men who, 
though Christians themselves, would rather see a secularised 
schoolmaster dominating a secularised school than run the 
risk of some theological doctrine of which they do not 
approve being taught to children whose parents have 
the most absolute legal right to withdraw them from 
any such teaching. 

To put the matter in the plain terms which will be 








We are | instruction, and not to let it be pushed aside or forgotten 


in the pressure of secular educational concerns. If the 
trustees and guardians of Voluntary schools could feel 
that the sacred obligations involved in their offices would 
be carried on by a properly established body, we believe 
that they might very generally consent to an arrangement 
like that contemplated in the new Bill, if not without many 


| searchings of heart, at any rate without feeling that they 


were betraying their trust. 

The next safeguard—and this is one to which we 
ourselves attach great importance—is the withdrawal 
of the disability which is imposed by the new Bill 
on all teachers in schools which do not contract out,— 
that is, the disability to give denominational instruction. 
This disability seems to us a very real injustice, and 
one which can never be maintained. Our contention 
here is immensely strengthened by the provision (a pro- 
posal to which per se wo object) that the denominational 
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facilities shall only apply out of school-hours. Thus the 
Government Bill proposes not only to place a heavy dis- 
ability upon the teacher, but to place that disability upon 
him in his own time. Surely this is a constraint on con- 
science and a demand for their pound of flesh by the extreme 
Nonconformists which, if insisted on now and in hot blood, 
will be deeply regretted by them when they look back upon 
the matter in future years. No good can ever come of 
refusing to let a man do religious work which his conscience 
tells him he ought to do if he possibly can. That is a 
capital objection ; but there is another of almost. equal 
importance. The disability tends in the direction of 
secularising the teacher. But that, in our pinion, is the 
very last thing which the State has a right to encourage, 
or ought to encourage. It must neither banish the Bible 
and religion from the school nor secularise the mind and 
attitude of the teacher, nor must it set him, as it were, an 
example of diverting his mind from spiritual matters. We 
must spiritualise, not secularise, the teacher if we are to 
regard our teachers as builders and makers of good citizens, 
not mere conduit-pipes through which the three “ R’s” are 
to dribble into the children’s minds. 

We might enumerate many other points upon which we 
think further concessions are necessary. For example, care 
must be taken in the case of the Voluntary schools that a 
hostile local authority shall not be able to penalise them 
on the one side, or prevent them from exercising their 
contracting-out rights on the other. Then care must be 
taken that the scholars and teachers in contracting-out 
schools shall not be debarred from any educational 
advantages which are provided out of the rates and by 
public authorities. No parent who sends his child to a 
contracting-out school ought to feel that thereby he is 
placing the child in a school whose scholars will, as it 
were, be viewed with enmity and prejudice by the local 
education authority. Again, we hold that the grant to 
the contracting-out schools should be made more generous. 
Lastly, we do not see why the facilities contemplated under 
the new Bill should not be extended, instead of being treated 
as if they were something bad in themselves and only given 
asa lesser of two evils. We should also very much like to 
see in the Bill some clearer and sounder recognition of the 
rights of parents. Mr. McKenna very properly dwelt upon 
those rights, but we see little in black and white in the 
Bill to bear out his oratorical patronage of the parent. 
It is to be remembered in this context that if proper 
recognition were given to the parent and the parent’s 
rights in the matter, a good deal would have been done to 
conciliate the opinion of the High Church Party. They have 
always dwelt strongly on parental rights, and in doing so 
have, we believe, secured a great amount of popular sym- 
pathy, for the country has been shocked and annoyed by the 
paradoxical attitude of certain extreme Nonconformists on 
this point. It will take a long time to persuade English- 
men that the parent is the last person who ought to express 
an opinion as to what religious education shall be given to 
his child. These are points, however, on which we only 
desire to touch very generally to-day. The essential object 
of what we have written above is to make clear our opinion 
that the new Bill cannot pass, and ought not to pass, 
unless the Government are prepared to make concessions to 
moderate Church opinion, and to abandon the position that 
minorities must expect to be trampled on. If, however, 
the Cabinet will make such concessions, then there is 
no reason why the Bill should not prove a foundation on 
which a national settlement may be built up and secured. 








THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO STATE. 

NHIS week the affairs of the Congo Free State have 
been debated in both Houses of Parliament; and 

the unprecedented vigour and earnestness with which 
the Congo Administration was condemned can leave no 
one in doubt that the period of reluctant patience which 
the British people have imposed upon themselves is nearly 
at an end, and that if within the next few months a 
satisfactory rule is not substituted for the present 
Ieopoldian régime the British Government will take 
definite action. Great Britain is in duty bound to do this 
by Treaty, and Sir Edward Grey’s clear and firm speech 
proves that the Government will not shirk the duty if 
unhappily circumstances thrust it upon them. Sir Edward 
Grey's statement was, in fact, the strongest that has ever 
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been made on this question by a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. But in its uncompromising terms it did no more 
than respond to the mood of the country, which is shocked 
by the unceasing wrongs of the unhappy Congo natives, 
and shamed by a sense of the responsibility it accepted in 
the Anglo-Congolese Convention of 1884 and the Berlin 
Act of 1885. The debates in Parliament are only one 
expression of popular feeling. There has also been recently 
the remarkable Queen’s Hall meeting, where the spokesmen 
of a generous and spontaneous indignation all over the 
country were gathered together. If only the Belgians 
could understand the workings of the British mind, 
they would know that such phenomona as these do 
not mean a desire to lay hands on new territory, or 
improperly to interfere with other people’s affairs, but 
simply a disinterested intention to see a great wrong 
righted. As Lord Cromer said in his admirable speech in 
the House of Lords on Monday, the British people are 
often indiscreet in offering advice to other countries, which 
prefer to manage their business in their own way, and 
have every right to doso; but this is not a case of im- 
pertinent interference at all. We hold in our hands a 
strictly worded Treaty to which we have set our signature, 
and this Treaty has been persistently disregarded. For 
five years we have been debating the matter in Parliament, 
and hoping against hope for reforms in the Congo; 
but we have seen one ostensible reform after another 
announced, applied, and rendered utterly sterile, and 
the time is rapidly coming when dying hope must, 
if necessary, be translated into action. Sir Edward 
Grey most properly said, however, that we should not 
trust the Belgian people in vain if they were really put in 
possession of the truth about the Congo. The difficulties 
of establishing a humane rule without great financial loss 
would be enormous, but we do not believe for a moment 
that so highly civilised a nation would shirk the attempt 
if the alternative between humanity and inhumanity were 
fairly placed before them. We have not, as we said, long 
to wait before we shall know whether the annexation 
scheme which is still the subject of dispute between King 
Leopold and the Belgian Cabinet will secure the absolute 
reversal of the economic system under which the Congo 
natives are so cruelly oppressed. If it does not provide 
for such a reversal, we cannot possibly assent to it as 
a satisfactory means of clearing our conscience. We 
earnestly hope that it will be all that we require. But if 
it is not, it is certain, after what Sir Edward Grey said, 
that the British Government will not hesitate to take some 
one of the many feasible steps to set themselves right in 
the matter; and they will do so by preference in co- 
operation with other Powers, but if other Powers are 
unwilling, then they will do so alone. 


lt may still be thought by some persons in Great 
Britain that the cruelties of forced labour in the Congo 
have been exaggerated. The recent White-book forbids 
us to think so. Under the “ Decrees,” which were said to 
be the charter of a new era for the Congo, forced labour 
was to be abolished, but Mr. Mitchell reported that it had 
not even been modified. The forced labour of the natives 
in payment of the Rubber-tax was to be limited to forty 
hours a month, but Mr. Armstrong reported that the 
average month’s labour was not less than twenty days. 
As the natives have to make long and dangerous journeys 
to collect the rubber, virtually the whole month is occupied 
in earning “ wages” upon which they starve. And they 
are punished if they do not provide themselves with the 
means tostarve. The natives, overworked and underfed, are 
being continually more preyed upon by disease; they are 
dwindling in numbers and are broken in spirit ; their land 
is being pillaged to provide the enormous sums which are 
yearly taken out of it to assuage the rapacity of King 
Leopold. What is the comment of British statesmanship 
on these facts? It is impossible for us to analyse all the 
debates, but we may take the speeches of Lord Cromer 
and Sir Edward Grey,—the one as an expression of high 
abstract principle in the control of subject races, the other 
as an example of practical but suave dealing with another 
Power. Lord Cromer said :—* I have seen something, and 
I have heard more, of maladministration in backward 
States in the hands of despotic, irresponsible rulers, but 
I assert without hesitation that never in my experience 
have I seen or have I heard of misrule comparable to the 
abuses that have grown up in the Congo State. There 
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has been a cynical disregard of the native races 
and a merciless exploitation of the country in the 
interests of foreigners for which I believe a parallel 


cannot be found in the history of modern times.” We | 


need not labour the point that a terrible state of 
affairs could alone have drawn that condemnation 
from a man so studiously moderate in his language as 
Lord Cromer habitually 1s. 


What principles have been | 


set at naught in reaching this nightmare of misrule? | 


Lord Cromer mentions three, and we fancy that they com- 
prehend all others of which we might think. The first 
principle is that the same persons 
responsible for ruling the country and developing it com- 
mercially. Britain has tried several forms of chartered 
companies since the East India Company,—never with 
success, but sometimes disastrously. 'The second principle 
is that the revenue put at the personal disposal of the ruler 
of the State should be a fixed amount. King Leopold 
draws as much as he can, and purchases the sympathy of 
not very far-seeing Belgians by giving them works of art 
and triumphal arches. ‘These things may stand for ever 
as monuments to the violation of Lord Cromer’s third 
principle, which is that a country must be governed in 
the interests of all those who live in it, not in the interests 
of outsiders or a few favoured speculators. Lord Cromer 
showed, further, that the freedom of trade which is 
guaranteed by the Berlin Act simply does not exist in 
the Congo. Unless you are a “specified landlord” you 
are regarded as a thief, or receiver of stolen goods, if you 
try to buy from the natives the only thing they have to 
sell,—rubber. The economic difficulty of establishing 


should not be | 


| interference. It is very important to note this frame of 
)mind. It is precisely what we have to take into accoun 

| and to meet so far as we honourably can. The ambitio 

of the Indépendance Belge is quite right so far as it men 
and we have nothing to say against it. But there is a 
vast difference betwesa interference before and after the 
act of transfer. Surely Belgium does not pretend to be free 
from all the obligations of Treaties which bind us and all 
other countries? All that we ask is that the transfer be 





_made on conditions which satisfy us,—which satisfy our 


existing Treaty rights. If those are properly complied with 
and properly observed, we have no kind of wish to play the 
policeman to Belgium in the Congo subsequently. 





THE HIGHLANDERS OF THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER. 
W * find it nearly impossible to understand the 





criticisms upon the present expedition against the 
| Zakka Khel. The operations are apparently being very 
| well managed, with as little loss of life as may be, and no 
| cruelty at all; while certainly no one of our “ little wars” 
ever had better justification. The Afridis of the frontier 
| are fighting highlanders, resembling in courage, in degree 
| of civilisation, and in poverty our own Highlanders as they 
| were two hundred years ago, and like them divided into 
| clans which obey hereditary, or sometimes elected, chiefs, 
and are always ready to slaughter one another, sometimes 
on local grounds of quarrel, sometimes out of hereditary 
antipathies, and sometimes in defence of hills or valleys 
; Which they claim for their own. At all times they look to 


freedom of trade, and giving the natives freedom to sell | plunder as a means of subsistence, and from time to time 


their labour when, where, and how they please, will be 
tremendous, we are well aware, for Belgium would 

robably have to face a considerable deficit in the Congo 
instead of enjoying a great income from it as King 
Leopold does; but it is encouraging to read the words 
of Lord Cromer, who did replace forced labour by free 
labour in Egypt, that the difficulties in the Congo are not 
greater than those which were overcome in Egypt. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech contained the logical con- 
clusion of applying Lord Cromer’s principles. The transfer 
of the Congo from its present rulers to the Belgian 
Government must be a real transfer; the control of the 
present authorities must not continue under an alias. 
The Belgian Cabinet appears to be resolute to resist the 
latest of the King’s demands—it is said to be the cash 
payment to him of £6,000,000—and Britain only wishes to 


| make raids upon the lowlands in search of spoil, As 
| these lowlands either pay us taxes, or have a right 
from one Agreement or another to claim our protection, 
we are bound to defend them, and there is only one 
method of maintaining order. We cannot occupy the 
wilder region with an armed police, first because of the 
expense, and secondly because their appearance would be 
a new incentive to the Afridis to frequent raids, the 
pleasantest kind of plunder in the eyes of the billmen 
being rifles and ammunition. ‘The armed police would be 
robbed every day, or bribed every day, Afridis, who 
have no other wants, being always ready to pay high 
prices for weapons upon which they can rely. Moreover, 
the occupation of the hill districts would be regarded with 
extreme jealousy by Afghanistan, a State with which we 
are bound by carefully arranged Treaties to keep on 





encourage it in making the proposed form of annexation | good terms, and a State, too, to which the disaffected of 
an instrument of complete Parliamentary responsibility. | Northern India look in certain contingencies with a 


If the Belgian Parliament accepts that instrument, 
then we can examine it and decide whether it 
satisfies our Treaty obligations. If it does not, we 
must ask to have it altered. If that request be 
refused, or if annexation be not undertaken at all, then 
we must act definitely on our own account. Sir 
Edward Grey has always spoken so temperately that his 
declared readiness to enter upon an exceptional course 
of conduct may be safely interpreted as a promise. It 
would be better for us, of course, if the necessity arises, 
to co-operate with other Powers. We should hope, for 


| faint, but still real, hope of armed assistance. We in 
this country think of the Amir as a small potentate; 
but with the plunder of the rich peninsula to offer as 
a reward to the adventurous, the Amir, if spurred 
by sudden ambition or by fear of invasion, could attract 
to his standard a very large Mohammedan army, which 
our own Mohammedan subjects might reinforce, or might 
help us to crush, according to the temper of the hour. 
Neither can we keep an army perpetually on foot to drive 
back the Afridi raiders whenever they are in motion. 
| That expedient is too costly, and might prove ineffective, 


| 
| 


instance, to be quite sure of the sanction or help of | for the raiders can move two feet for our one, and can, if 


Germany and France. ‘The United States is already 


known to be with us. 


| defeated, always find protection in the remoter mountains 


We should not hesitate to give | or within the Afghan dominion, where we do not want, if 


| 


every reasonable guarantee that could possibly be required | we can help it, to follow. The only practical method, 


of us that our motives are absolutely unselfish. 
Germany or France would herself propose a plan for 
ending the iniquities in the Congo, we should welcome it 
most heartily. Meanwhile we have yet to wait till the 
Annexation Convention has taken its final shape. In the 
short time that remains let us not make any show of 
“hustling” the Belgian people. We must remember the 
sensitiveness of smaller nations in their dealings with 
larger nations. An instance of that sensitiveness is to be 
found in some remarks by the Indépendance Belge, pub- 
lished in the Times of Wednesday :—‘‘ The Congo cannot 
be an international colony administered by Belgium; it 
must be nothing more nor less than a Belgian colony, for 
whose administration and profitable working (mise en 
valeur) Belgium alone shall be responsible. ..... We 
would rather see Belgium renounce the fruits of the long 


If | therefore, of checking raids, as has been proved by the 


experience of many yeurs, is to punish the raiders, to destroy 
| their fortified houses or “ peels,” and to inflict fines equal to 
| the value of the plundered property. As the raiders fight 
with desperate determination, enjoying a battle much as 
our own people enjoy a game of football, this can only 
be accomplished by despatching small but thoroughly 
| equipped expeditions into their fastnesses. Of all the 
raiding clans the Zakka Khel are the most formidable, 
| and they have recently been giving unusual trouble. They 
are magnificently brave, they are as hungry as the poorest 
Highlanders of our own island ever were, and they are 
increasing in audacity, a band of them having within 
the last few weeks actually plundered a bank within 
| Peshawar itself. The Indian Government, accordingly, 
| which is always patient because it hates unexpected expendi- 


and mighty effort of her King than see her accept the | ture, and dreads the ignorantly philanthropic comment sure 


Congo wit. 





the admission of the principle of English ‘to be poured out at 


ome, picks out its best regiments, 
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entrusts the command to some well-proved officer, draws 


out most carefully a plan of operations, and sends the well- 
organised expedition into the very centre of the hills 
occupied by the offending clan, which usually accepts: the 
challenge with a sort of ferocious glee. The priests 
always approve the fight, for will not the God of the 
Mussulmars on some propitious day protect his special 
children? ‘The chiefs.are always wanting money, and can 

t it only by defending their clansmen with success ; and 
the young men of the clan, trained to regard such contests 
as natural incidents in life, are thirsting for opportunities 
of renown as the only “ careers” which are worth follow- 
ing, and which, indeed, are open to them. If they win, 
they are famous, and in their own judgment have infinite 
chances; if they are beaten, they have no extirpation to 
fear, their women can be hidden away in safety, and if 
their peels and houses are destroyed, why houses and 

Js may be gradually rebuilt. Of course, a certain 
number of lives are taken ; but Afridis look upon that as 
a condition of the game, and when they are tired submit, 
pay the few rupees they can scrape together, send in a 
few hostages—a concession rather to etiquette than to 
policy, for they are never executed—and wait serenely 
hopeful for the next better opportunity. 

But why, ask many British philanthropists, and, alas! 
many relatives of the officers and Sikhs “ sniped” in the 
operations—why waste the lives of trained men in doing 
this rough work ? Why not annex at once, extend the 
Paz Britannica to the Afridi hills and valleys, and govern 
them as we govern many wild districts within our own 
dominions? For this very good reason. These Afridis are 
among the best fighting men on earth. Once included 
within the “thin red line,” they would add heavily to the 
strength of our effective regiments, and excite throughout 
Afghanistan, from the Indus to the Russian frontier, a 
belief that the British were bent ultimately on conquest, 
—that, finding the way open, with new regiments and 
new railways, to the conquest of Central Asia, which 
seems to these critics in their colossal ignorance a prize 
well worth the taking, they would proceed to conquer it. 
Once alarmed in that way, no foe of the British would be 
convinced by any explanation or pacified by any pledges, 
and millions of square miles beyond our frontier would 
be occupied by deadly enemies waiting only an opportunity 
—acommand from Kabul, a promise from St. Petersburg, or 
an incitement from a popular Mullah—to try the effect of 
arush and a summons to the seventy millions of Mussul- 
mans within our own dominion. It is much better to 
avoid such risks, and if we could avoid them by doing 
nothing, the Indian Government would be quite contented. 
Only then its taxpaying subjects on the frontier would regard 
the Viceroy as Londoners would regard Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman if he introduced a Bill for the abolition of the 
police,—that is, as a governing authority indifferent to 
the first duties of its position, and either too avaricious or 
too cowardly to protect its own children. You cannot 
govern and tax India and then refuse household 
safety to her people. Why the Government of India 
should be even suspected of needlessly ordering such 
expeditions it is difficult to conceive. ‘There is nothing 
to be got in the way of revenue out of those wild 
hills. There is no military party clamouring for such 
raids, for the military party does not like police work, 
and would much rather adopt the only alternative,— 
complete subjugation. As for native feeling, if any exists 
it takes the form of a general objection to military expendi- 
ture. The only reasonable explanation we can offer is that 
the feeling of unreasoning pity so often manifested in this 
country for any offenders whose crimes have brought them 
within sight of the scaffold extends itself to the wild clans- 
men who have invited retribution by killing quiet cultivators 
and innocent shopkeepers. It seems to us a foolish weak- 
ness, though we are willing to admit it is well that 
whenever Britain finds it necessary to maintain the Pax 
Britannica by the use of the weapons of civilisation, there 
shall always be men in Parliament willing to earn the 
repute of deficient patriotism by insisting that all such 
operations should be conducted under white light, with 
all the restraints of civilised warfare, and amidst all the 
censures which are sure to be poured out whenever the 
soldiers, infuriated by murder—and the raids are always 
marked by incidents indistinguishable from murder— 
show the slightest disposition to take the, bit in their 





teeth and exceéd the just measure of reprisal. To hold 
our immense dominion we must be trusted, in time of 
war as well as of peace, to remain a reasonable and a 
Christian Power. 





THE SWEATED INDUSTRIES BILL. 


\ E cannot express any satisfaction, either at the action 

of the House of Commons in passing the second 
reading of the Sweated Industries Bill without a division, 
or at the tone of the debate, which indicated that Members 
were prepared to rush into an attempt to remedy the evils 
of sweating without any clear conception of what they 
were doing. None can feel more strongly than we do the 
sense of pity and regret that men and women should often 
labour so hard and under such miserable conditions for so 
wretched a wage. If we could really put an end to the 
evils of sweating and free the tired sempstress from her 
unrequited toil by an Act of Parliament, we should hardly 
deem any sacrifice too great,—except the fool's sacrifice 
under which one evil is abolished by calling a greater evil 
into existence, or no remedy at all is found, but only the 
name of the evil is changed. Unfortunately it is such 
means that the House declared its willingness to adopt 
in the fit of sentimentality which prevailed on Friday 
week. Members vied with each other in their eager- 
ness to prescribe quack remedies for the evil—remedies 
which would either do no good or render the disease 
worse than ever—and refused to face the conse- 
quences of their action. We all know the mood of the 
coachman who, when he has lost his way, whips up his 
horses and drives on, anyhow and anywhere, in a panic, 
feeling that if he only goes somewhere fast enough he will 
get out of his troubles. He forgets that as likely as not 
he is only getting farther and farther away from his true 
goal. 

We will take two examples of the unwillingness of the 
Commons to look the facts in the face or to realise the 
consequences of their proposal. Practically all the speakers 
in the debate admitted that the question of sweating was 
really part of the question of unemployment. Yet they 
deliberately sanctioned a measure the effect of which must 
be to increase unemployment. Ifa minimum wage is fixed, 
it is certain that a great many people now employed at less 
than that wage will be thrown out of employment, and thus 
we shall add to the unemploved, many of whom notoriously 
are unwilling to work, a body of men and women who at 
any rate are willing to work, but whom the State will not 
allow to work at the wages at which work can be obtained 
by them. Another necessary consequence of the policy 
endorsed by the House is the exclusion of goods made in 
foreign countries which have not adopted a minimum wage. 
It would be not only unjust, but ridiculous, to say that no 
man may pay less than so much for making a shirt here, 
but at the same time to tell him in effect that he is 
perfectly at liberty to bring into this country shirts for 
the making of which a much smaller sum has been paid in 
Belgium, France, or Germany. Protection is essentially 
involved in the Bill adopted by the House. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that a section of the Tariff Reformers 
welcomed the measure a virtual admission of the 
principle for which they strive. And here we desire to 
congratulate Sir Frederick Banbury on his very able and 
very candid speech against the measure. Though he 
recognised the Tariff Reform arguments implied in the 
Bill, he did not for that reason favour it, but pointed 
out with admirable clearness and good sense what was 
its real meaning, and how very strong were the arguments 
against it. The whole of his speech was sound and 
reasonable, but perhaps the most effective passage was 
that in which he quoted the words of Judge Backhouse, 
who was appointed by the New South Wales Government 
to inquire into the working of the minimum-wage law in 
Victoria. The Judge pointed out how the result had been 
to drive out of employment many of those who were 
previously at work, or else to cause evasions of the law. 
“To the man who is merely slow the law shows no mercy. 
If he cannot earn the minimum wage, he must not work 
at all.” 

It will no doubt be urged against the view we are 
taking that we have nothing practical to propose to meet 
the evils of sweating, and we shall be asked with rhetorical 
emphasis whether we are really content that “ The Song of 
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the Shirt” shall be sung in thousands of miserable homes 
or sweaters’ dens in order that the sacred principles of 
political economy shall not be infringed. Our answer is 
that though we have no ready-made remedy for sweating, 
we are not willing to pretend that we have a remedy when 


we have not, or to support a measure which we know will | 


increase the evils complained of merely on the ground that 
we are doing something to ease the national conscience. 
If the “national conscience” demands an active poison 
rather than endurance of suffering, however poignant, then 
the “national conscience” is a false guide. But though 
we have no immediate remedy to propose, we are by no 
means unable to indicate some of the causes that have 
brought about the evils of sweating. These are the causes 
that produce unemployment and pauperism in their various 
forms. To put the matter shertly, we must endeavour 
to stop sweating by stopping the manufacture of the 
unemployed and of pauperised persons. One of the chief 
engines of this manufacture is the maladministration of 
the Poor Law. The next is the special provision which 
of late years we have made forthe unemployed. By recent 
legislation we have rendered it easy to be unemployed. 
We have told men and women to sing the old pauper 
song,—to 
“Drive away sorrow and banish all care, 
For the State it is bound to maintain us.” 

In a word, as we have said so often, the State is dis- 
covering that it can have just as many unemployed as it 
likes to pay for. It learnt this fact once before—in the 
years between 1790 and 1830—and in 1834 it realised 
that it must stop the manufacture of unemployed or be 
ruined. Now, apparently, it has forgotten, and will have 
to learn its lesson again. Another source of unemployment 
is to be found in those Trade-Union regulations under 
which the natural grading of the pay of labour according 
to its efficiency is not permitted. Of this cause we 
have no right to complain, for the action of the Trade- 
Unions is voluntary, and the State cannot and ought not 
to interfere. It ought not, however, to make the anti- 
grading policy of the Trade-Unions easier by, in effect, 
declaring that it will provide subsistence under the name 
of unemployed allowances for the men who are thrown out 
of employment by Trade-Union action. A last and final 
source of unemployment, and therefore of sweating, is, we 
believe, to be found in the tremendous pressure on the poor 
of our taxes and our rates. It is popular just now to 
regard high rates and high taxes as things almost beneficial, 
but in reality they are bound to bring with them very great 
evils. While we have been taxing and rating people 
nominally in the interests of the working class and in 
order to carry out so-called social reforms, we have really 
been depressing the condition of the poorest part of the 
nation. Remember it is on the man who has his back to 
the brick wall of absolute poverty, and who has no elbow- 
room in which to adjust his economic conditions, that the 
ultimate pressure of our public burdens falls. That it 
falls indirectly does not made the pressure less onerous. 

In these days he who suggests freedom as a remedy fora 
social evil must expect to be treated with hatred, ridicule, 
and contempt, and held*up as one who by his nature is 
half idiot and half tyrant. Nevertheless we venture to 
say that by an application of the principles of free 
contract, and by such application alone, will a radical 
remedy be found for the evils of sweating. Restriction 
can do no permanent good, partly because it is bound 
to limit production—and increased production is the only 
means by which higher wages can be obtained—and 
partly because it is bound to carry with it that State 
aid which throws more burdens upon the people, and 
brings more and more of the industrious poor across the 
line which separates them from the pauper class. If the 
State forbids a man to take less than a certain wage, 
and he cannot get that wage, the State has to support 
him. But the State is, after all, only the working men 
with an ornamental fringe of capitalists at the top. 
Therefore what the State is really doing is decreasing the 
production of the things men desire, with the hope that 
thereby it will be able to give them more of those 
things ! 

One word more before we leave the subject. Though we 
hold that in freedom will be found the economic remedy, we 
by no means shut out the moral remedy. On the contrary, 
we believe that the moral remedy is all-important, and 








that those noble souls who are helping the 

themselves are doing infinitely better ‘and vindlier ep 
than those who vote for quack medicines. Again, we b 
no means desire to rule out the attack on sweating from 
the sanitary side. If, and when, the conditions under which 
men and women are working are found to be insanitar 
and likely to lead to disease, then let the law interfere a 
refuse to allow those insanitary conditions to prevail 
Work under insanitary conditions is waste of the human 
and of the material product in the highest degree, and the 
State is well advised to prevent such waste. 





MACEDONIA AND EUROPE. 
Qt EDWARD GREY’S policy in regard to Macedonia 


is not, so far as we can see, in any way open to the 
criticism passed upon it by Mr. Masterman. No doubt a 
primé-facie case can be made out for that criticism 
Macedonia is decidedly in a worse plight to-day than when 
Lord Lansdowne was in office. But to say this is not to 
say that the change is due to any inaction on the part of 
Sir Edward Grey. There is no reason to believe that 
things would have been different if Lord Lansdowne were 
still Foreign Secretary. It is due rather to an awakeninz 
to the situation on the part of the Sultan. He has taken the 
measure of the European Concert, and he has discovered 
that he need be under no serious alarm as to its action. 
Like so many other efforts of the same kind and directed to 
the same end, its bark has proved worse than its bite, 
When Lord Lansdowne had the charge of our policy in 
the Near East the Concert was still in the barking stage. 
The mere fact that the Powers had thought it necessary to 
take the affairs of Macedonia in hand, that the Ambas- 
sadors were holding frequent meetings, that joint Notes 
were being drawn up, that sundry demands were being 
made upon the Porte, and that the very astute diplomatist 
to whom they were addressed was considering what 
answer he should return to them—naturally suggested 
the customary hope that this time something would come 
of so much ostentatious preparation. Had there been 
no change of Government, these anticipations would 
equally have been disappointed. The failure—and un- 
doubtedly there has been failure—would have been no less 
complete than it is to-day. For that failure is inherent in 
the character of the Concert and in the character of the 
Sultan. A different Sultan might have been so impressed 
by the apparent resolution of the Powers, by their absolute 
unanimity, and by the comprehensiveness of their demands 
that he might at once have conceded all that they asked. 
A different Concert, again, might have imposed its will 
even upon Abd-ul-Hamid. He might instinctively have 
recognised that this time the Powers were animated by 
& common purpose and a common determination to 
give effect to it, and under the influence of this belief 
he might have been as pliable as he has in fact been 
obstinate. But things being what they were, neither 
side was long deceived. Certain members of the Concert 
knew perfectly well that they meant to do as little as they 
decently could, and the Sultan was not long in finding this 
out for himself, even if it were not confidentially com- 
municated to him. When a new and imposing machine 
is first set to work, it is difficult for the spectators to 
persuade themselves that it is going to do nothing; and 
familiar as the Concert of Europe has become, and little as 
we have been taught to expect from it, it is still imposing 
in presence and stately in movement. Happy is the 
Foreign Secretary to whom it falls to play his part 
in the initial stages of each fresh manifestation of its 
strength. This was Lord Lansdowne’s good fortune; to 
Sir Edward Grey has fallen the humbler funetion of being 
associated with its later and less creditable developments. 
But this is no fault of Sir Edward Grey’s. He is in the 
position of the one partner in the Concert who really 
means business, and he has had, as any other Foreign 
Secretary would have had, to discover how little he can do 
in that character when at every step he has to carry with 
him four indifferent or unwilling colleagues. 

Even if the mandate of the Conference had been given 
to Great Britain, it is doubtful whether he would have been 
able to do much more, supposing the Powers to have been of 
their present minds. His every act would have been hindered 
by endless constrictions and limitations. But when the 
mandatories were Austria and Russia there was no room 
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for even a momentary self-deception. The execution | may easily run upon another. With Macedonia in her 
of the Concert’s decision was entrusted to these two | present state, “anything which is less than a remedy can 
Powers on the plausible ground that, as the nearest | be little better than a farce.” To play with the European 
neighbours of Macedonia, they were most interested situation in this fashion may be to provoke a catastrophe ; 
in its well-being. And so in a sense they were ; the and is this a contingency which the Powers can safely 
misfortune was that their interests were not identical. | ignore ? The Concert cannot break up with its work 
Indeed, this is a very mild way of stating the case. Both unaccomplished and count upon things falling back into 
of them hope to have a large share in the residuary estate their former state. Europe will have been tried and have 
of the Sultan, and any settlement which took Macedonia | been found wanting. She will have evaded a duty laid upon 
out of that estate would proportionately lessen the value of | her, and the irritation consequent on such a policy may bear 
the divisible remainder. There is no need to suppose that | fruit in unforeseen ways. About this part of Sir Edward 
they are specially indifferent to the bad government of | Grey’s speech there was an undiplomatic ring which may 
Macedonia. It is only that their sympathy with its present | perhaps indicate even graver uneasiness than he chose to 
condition is tempered by their desire to postpone any im- | give expression to. If the Concert comes to an end with 
rovements which would put difficulties in the way of the | nothing to show in the way of results, it will be a virtual 
final settlement which each desires. It may be thought | promise of impunity to the Sultan and of permanence to 
unjust to attribute to either of them any unwillingness to | his methods of government. Is Abd-ul-Hamid quite the 
extract from the Sultan the power of suppressing the | man to whom such a promise can be prudently given ? 
Greek and Bulgarian bands which have of late been Before we leave the subject of Macedonia we should like 
the principal agents in the harrowing of the Macedonian | to draw attention to a point too often neglected. People 
pulation. But the residuary legatees of the Sultan are | sometimes talk as if it were only the Christian subjects of 
in a different case from those who stand in that relation | the Sultan who suffer from Turkish wisgovernment. That 
towards a private owner. In the latter case the inheritance | js an entire mistake. The Christians are by no means 
depends upon a single life. In the case of the Sultan it | monopolists in misery. The condition of their Moslem 
depends upon the life of an Empire. If Macedonia were | fellow-subjects is quite as tragic. In dealing with the 
as well governed as the Lebanon—and it would not be | Sultan and his Government this aspect of the case should 
beyond the power of a united Europe to secure this—it | never be forgotten, and care should be taken by those who 
might give the rule of the Turk in Europe something likea | desire reform to keep it well to the front. Especially does 
ninety-nine years’ lease. Little as his rulers have recognised | jt behove British opponents of the Sultan to make the 
the fact, it is Turkish misgovernment that, in recent times, | Mohammedan sufferers understand that reform is intended 
has been the main cause of Turkish weakness. The | quite as much to help them as to help the Christians. The 
establishment of order and tranquillity in Macedonia would | Sultan is only a name to conjure with in Turkey when his 
deprive Europe of the main plea on which she now rests | friends are able to raise the ery of “ the Christian against 
her claim to interfere from time to time in the affairs of | the Turk.” 
the Porte. A contented population might have no active 
oy escape from the “| = of a gg i THE FLAG. 
with the concurrence o ie Powers, and irremovable - ; 
except with their consent. It might even compare its HEN Lord Rosebery on Friday week handed over the 
condition with that of the neighbouring kingdoms, and Union Jacks, presented by the Victoria League, to 
find no reason for making any change in its political | te Board-schools of Edinburgh he made a speech to the 
position. Englishmen, who see no territorial expansion | Children which was a model for its purpose. It was very 
lying before them—in Europe—are not perhaps fair simple, and was spoken in such a way that its few points were 
judges of the aspect which such a prospect wears to an | likely to stick in the mind. It was childlike, but very far 
inhabitant of Russia or Austria-Hungary. from childish. After describing the origin of the Union Jack, 
he said :—“‘It stands for the United Kingdom and British 
Empire; but if the United Kingdom were like some kingdoms, 


No doubt if it were open to Great Britain to act alone, and if the British Empire were like some Empires, we should 
her course would be very much plainer. ‘The difficulty not take the trouble to give you the flag to-day. Itis because, 
that stands in the way is not how Macedonia can obtain | *S ¥® think, it stands for justice, good government, liberty, 
decent government, but how Europe can be brought to and Christianity that we honour that flag. —_ 
will the measures—not at all revolutionary in themselves— We have often thought that the national flag is in some 
which would bring decent government within sight. Sir danger of being made a partyemblem. We suppose that if 
Edward Grey sketched out towards the close of his speech respect were always paid to it in the spirit of Lord Rosebery’s 
what the measures in question should be. He sees no| words there would be no danger of that; but there are uses 
reason why a Mussulman should not govern Macedonia, lof the flag which detract from its representative character, 
“provided that his character, position, and powers | and which Lord Rosebery, with a sound instinct, com- 
were satisfactory.” In this way the religious feelings of | pletely avoided. The flag should not, to begin with, be made 
the Turks would be respected, while the relation of the | the symbol of a particular policy. It is very easy, and even 
Governor to *'e Powers would ensure his acceptance | natural, for people to say: “The policy we advocate is a 
of their policy. Tnder such a system the foreign officers | patriotic policy, framed for the honour and advancement of the 
in Macedonia might all be placed upon the Macedonian | country, and therefore we have every right to use the Union 
Budget, instead of being paid by the Powers, and the Jack as the expression of it.” This is very well so far as 
financial strain be relieved by large reductions in the | jt goes, but unhappily it has the logical effect of putting all the 
Turkish forces. The introduction of this last-mentioned opponents of that particular policy into the position of oppo- 
economy would necessitate the provision of a substitute | nents of the flag. We see something of the working out of 
for an armed force in the shape of a collective guarantee | this principle—which is wholly regrettable—in the fact that 
by the Powers of the | scourity and integrity of the people who are for what is called a Jingo policy are more 
Ottoman Empire. Sir Edward Grey enforces his — apt to wave the flag than those who are called by their enemies 
mendation of this way out of the Macedonian @ifficulty by | ,, Little Enclande has The term “patriotic” unfortunately often 
the significant reminder that if the Macedonian situation ee P a th f 
continues as it is, neither political security nor terri- | °°8° the question, and we have oven heard that cas & our 
, I A : ‘ 

ial j ; . : ’ ; greatest Imperialist administrators was recently called a 
torial integrity can be regarded as beyond the reach of | °°" r Soo as i ps ae i Sieh i 
danger. This part of the warning is evidently intended for Little Englander © because be == prewar » should 1 
the Sultan. The Foreign Secretary's object in uttering it is | P®Y to run any risks of exclusion. The nationa ag 8 my 08 
to make him see that he will run greater risks by holding really national,—comprehending the aspirations ee mis 
out against the demands of Europe than he can possibly | Who wish well to their country. It would be grotesque if it 
incur by conceding them. It is not, however, to the | <ame finally to be regarded as the banner either of an aggres- 
Sultan only that Sir Edward Grey addressed his sermon. | sive clique or of a pacifist clique. That is too grotesque a thing 
The interests of the Powers themselves were not left out | to happen, of course, but it would be only the logical end 
of sight. Not even to deliver Macedonia from the rival | of exclusion pressed far enough. For this reason we wish 
inroads from which she now suffers can Great Britain put | that the Union Jack were never used at elections on posters, 
the peace of Europe in jeopardy. But she can impress | unless indeed it were used by both sides, and then, no doubt, it 
upon the Powers that in keeping clear of one danger they ' would lose the piquant meanings thrust upon it. Mr. Morley 














It is not wonderful, therefore, that in Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech the note of hopefulness was not strongly marked. 
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once said:—“I am for an upright England, and a just- 
dealing England, and the bigger the better. I am not a Little 
Englander. ..... I am for the Ten Commandments.” That 
is the ideal in which the differences of “Imperialists” and 
“Little Englanders” would lose themselves in union; and it 
is that ideal for which the national flag should stand. 

There is no need to deny that the flag is often made the 
instrument of vulgar bombast; and some sane Imperialists 
shudder at the blatant use of the word “ Empire.” Although 
“Empire” has a deep sanctity for them in their private 
thought, they employ it in public with a certain constraint. 
They associate the word only too painfully with a wrong- 
headed or unintelligent advocacy of doctrines which are 
dear to them ; it conjures up pictures of men who drag their 
country behind the chariot of their own notoriety. We all 
remember the inimitable picture drawn by Mr. Kipling of the 
blatant flag-waver who made the schoolfellows of “Stalky 
and Co.” shiver and blush for shame at his hideous practisings 
on their deepest and most sacred emotions. “ This,” said one 
of the trio, “must be the original Gadarene swine.” But 
we are afraid that if this vulgarity has become possible, it 
is to a large extent the fault of those who have looked on 
silently. No one has a right to make the flag the emblem of 
expansion or of military glory—though it may most rightly 
stand for those things—more than the emblem of the spread 
of Christianity and the administration of justice and the 
boons of good government. Those are to blame, we say, who 
allow the flag to be monopolised; by tabooing it they actually 
cause it to become a party symbol. The combined virtues of 
St. George, St, Andrew, and St. Patrick may be safely regarded 
as sanctioning any and every endeavour for the common 
welfare, provided that it be honestly intended. 

It may be said that, in spite of all the considerations above, 
it is unnecessary to draw the attention of children to the flag 
at all; that the result, however much care be taken to the 
contrary, will always be a confusion of the shadow with the 
substance and end in a kind of idolatry. The only thing 
to do, it may be argued, is to make Britain more generous, 
more humane, more righteous, and the flag will be respected 
in proportion,—you do not need to explain your own virtues. 
We can only say for ourselves that we do not believe that this 
process is automatic in the minds of children. We should 
like to see them taught respect for the flag as they are, or 
ought to be, taught respect for their parents, which is not by 
any means a natural instinct. There is an odious absence of 
respectfulness for everything and everybody to-day, because 
it appears to be seriously believed that respect is a surrender 
of self-respect,—a sort of ignoble kow-towing. The facts are 
just the other way; he who can respect nothing or no one 
has a very small chance of respecting himself. The perfect 
school-teacher of our imagination would show the difference 
between reverence and the loss of independence; he would 
show that to offer respect is to command it, and that a 
democracy morally falls to pieces if it does not foster that 
respect of persons and institutions which is the only philo- 
sophic basis upon which it stands. Respect for the flag is 
only one form of civility—a point in good manners, In 
the hands of the Victoria League and Lord Rosebery such 
teaching is safe enough; we only wish that throughout 
the kingdom others would secure the flag from a partial 
or vulgar employment by honouring it in the right way 
themselves. “You know,” suid Lord Rosebery, “what 
inspiration is, though that isa longer word than I meant to 
use, something that seems to come from above, higher and 
better than ourselves, that tends to make you higher and 
better than you usually are, and I want you when you see this 
flag waving on your schools to let it be an inspiration to you. 
If any of you at any time should be tempted, as we all are 
tempted, to do something mean or base or vile or cowardly, 
look up to that flag and forbear.” That is a precept for 
conduct which has its higher counterpart in Christianity, to 
be sure, but it cannot be a wrong, and it might be a very 
popular, one to associate with the flag. 





THE PETS OF THE POETS. 
ET animals play a very pretty part in modern poetry. 
Before the time of Cowper they played none at all. 
Indeed, so far as English literature is concerned, the per- 


We read of noble steeds and faithful hounds much as we read 
of silly sheep and patient oxen; but individuals are not 
drawn for us even though they be named. The type is alluded 
to, and that is all. Strangely enough, very much the same 
thing may be said of children. Mamillius and Prince Arthur 
can be quoted against such a theory, but we think they 
stand alone, It is not that the great writers were not 
susceptible to the charm of childhood. Greene and Nicholas 
Breton wrote enchanting songs inspired by infancy. Vaughan’s 
poem in praise of childhood is too well known to quote, 
Ben Jonson’s epitaph on his little son, who died at seven 
years old, is graceful and touching in the extreme :— 
“ Rest in soft peace, and asked, say here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry.” 

But he makes little attempt to depict the child. The new 
interest in children, and in a lesser degree the new interest in 
animals, marks a new conception of life. We no longer focus 
our gaze entirely upon the mature man. We do not subordi. 
nate the happiness of the present child entirely to that of the 
prospective man as we used to do. In the same way we are 
not so absolutely certain as we were that animals were created 
for nothing but our service or pleasure,—for us to hunt, and 
eat, and drive, and milk, and shear. Strange to say, Pope, 
who had so little tenderness in him, broke ground for the good 
of the animals in this matter :— 

“Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flow’ry lawn: 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 


Know, Nature’s children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear.” 
But it is Cowper who strikes the first quite modern note, 
The “ poet’s cat,” who— 
“much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire ”— 
was accidentally shut up in her master’s linen-drawer, is a 
delightful study in feline character. The words put into 
her mouth suggest a purr of self-satisfaction, and whether 
from the branch of a tree she watches with supercilious 
detachment the gardener at his work, or from inside the 
drawer congratulates herself upon her comforts, she is 
always a real cat,—of the same race as Matthew Arnold's 
“ great Atossa,” but with less pretensions to rank and beauty 
than were possessed by “magnificent Matt's” immortal pet. 
There is something distinctively middle class about her. 
She belongs to the Philistines, and no grand air lends an 
Imperial halo to her vices. Civil, if callous, self-centred, 
“sedate and grave,” she belonged to the rank-and-file of 
domestic pussies. ‘ Atossa,’ on the other hand, was a monarch 
among cats :— 
“ Cruel, but composed and bland, 

Dumb, inscrutable and grand; 

So Tiberius might have sat, 

Had Tiberius been a cat.” 
Cowper's “wild Jack hare,” too, whom he loved “for his 
humour’s sake,” although ‘Jack’ always accepted his kind- 
ness “ with a jealous look, And, when he could, would bite,” is 
a beautiful piece of animal miniature-painting. The same 
might be said of his dogs. But he draws so many morals from 
their admirable conduct—* My dog shall mortify the pride Of 
man’s superior breed,” he exclaims—that one is reminded of 
the “goody” children in the early children’s books. Still, they 
live before us notwithstanding their surpassing excellence, 
and one has to remember that they were spaniels “high in 
pedigree,” and that such tend to be dog-prigs. There are 
fashions in pets, whose influence extends to their characters 
no less than to their persons. Scott’s deerhounds, for instance, 
are almost too superfine for the taste of the twentieth 
century, but their master’s love has made them immortal. 

Wordsworth’s ‘Music,’ again, is almost unnaturally good, 
yet he manages to invest her with a winsome charm the 
Olney dogs were without. There are some lines in ‘Music's’ 
“Tribute” which only a greater than Cowper could have 
written :— 
“ We grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past; 





sonality of animals seems to have been a recent discovery. 


And willingly have laid thee here at last: 
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For thou hadst lived till everything that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee away, 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day ; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 
Too weak to stand against its sportive breath, 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death.” 
Yet “love,” he continues,— 
“that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 
Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
A soul of love, love’s intellectual law.” 
In another poem her master gives us an instance of his dog's 
power of friendship :— 
“ Four dogs, each pair of different breed, 
Distinguished two for scent, and two for speed,” 
follow a hare across a river but thinly coated with ice. The 
hare and three of her pursuers get across in safety, the ice 
breaks with the fourth, and “the greyhound, Dart, is over- 
head !"— 
“ Better fate have Prince and Swallow— 
See them cleaving to the sport! 
Music has no heart to follow, 
Little Music, she stops short.” 


Going to the aid of her drowning companion, 
“From the brink her paws she stretches, 
Very hands as you would say! 
And afflicting moans she fetches, 
As he breaks the ice away.” 
Wordsworth’s animal pictures, however, are not as perfect as 
Matthew Arnold’s, partly because he drew without humour, 
partly because he had not an intense delight in personality 
either in its lower or higher forms, a delight which, perbaps, 
is not compatible with an inspired comprehension of inani- 
mate Nature. Yet Matthew Arnold's finest tribute to a dead 
pet is perhaps the one which contains least humour and 
most philosophy, and which was written to nothing more 
significant than the memory of a canary. “ Poor Matthias” 
was a fine specimen of his race, arrayed in “golden livery,” | 
“courteous-eyed, erect and slim,” and a wonderful songster. 
Every politeness passed for eight years between him and his 
owners; he was tame and they were attentive, but from first 
to last they never quite knew him. Between men and dogs 
there may be complete sympathy; between men and cats 
there is occasionally more sympathy than the qualities of 
the felidae can be made to account for; but between humanity 
and birds a gulf is fixed :— 
“ Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside us, but alone; 
Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man.” 
All at once the poet, taught by his little hero, bursts for a 
moment into the region of pure poetry :— 
“ Was it, as the Grecian sings, 
Birds were born the first of things, 
Before the sun, before the wind, 
Before the gods, before mankind, 
Airy, ante-mundane throng— 
Witness their unworldly song ! 
Proof they give, too, primal powers, 
Of a prescience more than ours— 
Teach us, while they come and go, 
When to sail, and when to sow. 
Cuckoo calling from the hill, 
Swallow skimming by the mill, 
Swallows trooping in the sedge, 
Starlings swirling from the hedge, 
Mark the seasons, map our year, 
As they show and disappear. 
But, with all this travail sage 
Brought from that anterior age, 
Goes an unreversed decree 
Whereby strange are they and we.” 
Dog-lovers, however, who do not happen to be poets, even 
potentially, will find ‘ Kaiser,’ 
“ With his collie face 
Penitent for want of race,” 
and ‘ Geist,’ “our little friend,” with 
“ All that gay courageous cheer, 
All that human pathos dear,” 
more touching than “poor Matthias.” We sce the mongrel— 
dachshund and collie— 
“ A tireless shepherd-lad, 


| must be some green with them. 


and we see ‘Geist’s’ “broad brown paws,” and “liquid, 
melancholy eye.” A good likeness attracts the ordinary man 
more than a beautiful picture. 

Did the poets read a great deal into their pets which was 
not there ? Possibly. On the other hand, they surely saw 
a great deal which commoner eyes miss. No doubt they 
invented in order to interpret. All artists do that. There 
are aspects of the truth which fancy alone can illumine, and 
which for the matter-of-fact must remain dark for ever. 





LEAFLESSNESS AND FLOWER. 

| uptete cs like jewels, have the separate settings which 

suit them best, and the setting of outgoing February is 
distinct from all the other months of the year. It is a little 
greener than January’s, and cannot be quite so bright as the 
setting of late March, but the colour which belongs to the early 
spring of February and March's opening days is brown,—the 
brown of garden-beds and ploughland, of buds and tree-stems, 
of broad stretches of woodland, of dead heather-bells and 
moor bracken. That is the background which belongs to the 
season, before green has come into the year. And the 
gardener is right in recognising the proper colour against 
which to set the season's flowers, instead of searching all 
ways to provide the green which they do not need, and which, 
in fact, it would be wrong to give them. Flowers provide them- 
selves all the greenery which belongs to their own individual 
wants, and you cannot give them more or less without spoiling 
the effect they know they ought to produce. That ought 
not to be a heresy; but there are those to whom it may not 
To some, 
indeed, nothing in the way of green comes amiss when there 
are flowers to be gathered for the house. They will mix 
daffodils with myrtle, tulips with ivy, ferns with snowdrops,— 
ferns, for that matter, with anything. They may even be able 
to give a vase of flowers that indefinable air of having been 
“arranged,” instead of formally stuck in or bunched together, 
but on one point to do with flowers they are adamant,—there 
Sometimes, of course, they 
are right; lilies-of-the-valley, for instance, have a fragile and 
deserted look about them if they are separated from their 
protecting leaves. But also they are sometimes very wrong, 
as when they try to add extra greenery to the flowers of 
February and March, 

The pure colour and form of flowers, indeed, are never 
better seen than when the leaf follows the flower, or when it 
is of so insignificant a size when the flower is at its full as 
hardly to be noticeable. Take, for instance, the crocuses. 
“The ground-flame of the crocus breaks the mould” is as 
accurate as are all Tennyson's descriptions of flowers, for the 
way in which a day's sunshine will light that saffron flame 
along brown borders is one of the wonders of the spring; but 
the crocus begins, of course, by thrusting a bunch of leaves 
rolled tight into sharp spikes through the surface earth, and 
the flower follows in a sheath. But when once the crocus has 
broken its sheath, and has opened its glorious cups to the sun, 
you can see no leaves at all. The flowers stand in groups, 
wide to the hot light, chalices of purple and white and gold 
for humming bees to dive into and brush their dusty legs 
about the glowing stigmata. But the leaves are unseen. 
They will grow on when the flower falls, flattening and 
lengthening to six inches, even to twelve, to drink in food for 
the bulb below; but they were never used as a background 
or a setting for the open bloom. Or take another very different 
kind of flower,—the purple rock-cress or aubrietia. That is a 
plant which makes up its mind to be one thing or the other. 
Unlike the violet, which half hides its head even when it is 
crowding its blossoms thickest among its cupped and shining 
leaves, and more downright even than the great blue hepatica, 
which brings hardly any of its leaves with its flower, the rock- 


be said without the most unhappy consequences, 





| 
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| cress bursts into full bloom and keeps there as if it had no 


leaves to show whatever. No flowers cluster more closely 
than the white and purple rock-cresses; but it is the purple 
rock-cress, with its cushions and curtains glowing from lilac 
to crimson on rock and bank and wall, which lights one of the 
brightest and most separate pictures of the early year. 

But the most distinct and most decorative of all natural 
arrangements of flowers without leaves, or with very little 
green to set as a contrast to the colour of the blossom, 





Teeming with plans, alert, and glad,” 





is to be found, perhaps, among the flowering shrubs and 
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trees. Earliest of all, the witch-hazel sets about her twigs 
the twisted yellow petals and crimson calyx of her odd little 
flowers, but she adds a curiosity rather than a beauty to the 
garden. But her companion in the January sunshine, the yellow 
jasmine, though too common to be curious, is one of the most 
lovely of climbing shrubs, with its pale stars lighting the dark 
winter afternoon, or clustered like live basketwork about a 
cottage door. There are few brighter spots of colour in 
early spring than the brick-crimson and yellow buds of the 
jasmine, thrusting its straight thin shoots into the wind 
and rain. Sweeter-scented, and stiffer in form, but with an 
unequalled charm of tightly packed blossom, is the daphne 
mezereum; and of all garden backgrounds for winter flowers, 
none, certainly, better suits the warm, pink, fragrant 
branches of the daphne than the wet mould of the 
brown bed, which is not quite the nearest approach we can 
have to its proper surroundings, but is the right colour. For 
the daphne, although so much more familiar in the garden, is 
a native of our English woods, and its rosy twigs should be 
set against the sober stems and rain-rotten leaves of woodland 
glades; it has a certain stiff, reluctant air near brick and 
mortar. But there is one neighbour of the house which is 
less diffident. That is the Pirus Japonica or Japanese crab- 
apple, the most friendly of all shrubs which are guests in 
England, but allow any kind of liberties to be taken with 
them without resenting it in the least. There is really nothing 
that you can do to a Japanese crab-apple, short of denying it 
light and water, which will prevent it from trying its best 
to stud its branches with buds and flowers of the lightest 
crimson-red, the sunniest of all climbers on brick and 
woodwork. For the crab-apple is, of course, a shrub, and 
likes best to grow as a shrub; but if you insist that it 
is to climb a wall, or a wooden paling, or trellis-work, or 
an arbour, it will allow you to prune it, nail it, and bend it 
as you please, and next year will bloom as redly and profusely 
as ever. Perhaps it would like to choose its background; but 
it does not object to the choice being made for it, and, oddly 
enough, although the colours of blossom and baked clay might 
be thought likely to fight, is one of the best climbers to nail 
against a brick wall, unless, of course, the bricks are of an 
impossibly aggressive and embracing redness, One shrub 
chooses its own setting, and cannot be set in any other way in 
the garden than the way of its own choice. The almond-tree, 
which covers its bare branches with blossom before its neigh- 
bours have begun to swell their buds, sets itself always 
against blue air. No other background is thinkable. If 
there is a single picture which is instinct with the spirit of 
early spring in an English garden, it is the almond-tree 
with the drone of bees about its branches, pink with the 
pinkness of seashell and pearl against the thrush-egg blue 
of a March sky. 

The change from bare bough to flower, from blossom to 
green leaf, suits the month and the time. For early March 
holds some of the sharpest contrasts of the year’s weather, of 
growth of plant and song of mating birds. On a sunny 
morning, with the chaffinch reeling off his impetuous little 
madrigal six times a minute, and the hedge-sparrow quietly 
and carefully finishing his song on the paling before dropping 
down to the seed or the crumb, the crocuses may never have 
opened wider to the bees, or the almond shone pinker in the 
wind. Before noon the crocuses have closed to the pelting of 
hail, and the colour bas died out of the tree. The contrast 
would have been less with the steady green of incoming 
summer to keep the picture unchanging and unchanged. But 
early March can show little green beyond her pointing 
daffodils. Her own flowers, that mark her dustier footprints 
and heightened sun, belong to bare earth and leafless boughs. 
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THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
(To tue Epiror or THR “SprcraTor.” J 


Sir,—The Navy Estimates for 1908-9, issued on Monday, 


are of exceptional interest. “ Parliament is asked to vote 


£900,000 more money this year than last,” says Lord Tweed- 


mouth in his Explanatory Statement, but “the total outlay 
for the year will stand at a figure of £13,984 only in excess of 
that for 1907-8.” This apparent discrepancy, which has 

















puzzled some commentators on the Estimates, js due 
principally to the fact that last year “stores were drawn 
from stock without replacement” to the value of £740,000 
and the “expenditure from loans” was about £238,000 greater 
than it will be in the coming year. It is universally agreed 


that the decision to carry Navy Loan Bills no further, but to 
charge to current Estimates expenditure on works for naval 
purposes, is a wise one. On the other hand, in future the Vote 
for Works will be larger, and the expenditure on Rosyth will 
swell the total for some years to come. Taking the gross 
expenditure on Naval Services during the four years 1904.5 to 
1907-8, loans were drawn upon to the aggregate amount 
of nearly £10,300,000; and the annuity charged on the 
Estimates in redemption of the loan has risen from £634,000 
to £1,214,000. For 1908-9 the annuity will be £1,264000. 
the gross expenditure on Naval Services will be £34,458,000 
(round figures), Of this gross expenditure a little less than 
£900,000 will be taken from the loan. Four years ago the 
Vote was nearly £37,000,000,—the high-water mark of British 
Navy Estimates; it fell to £33,152,000 in 1905-6; stood ata 
little less than £31,500,000 in the two years following ; and 
next year will be £32,519,500. Once more an “ ascending 
scale” has been reached, and there are good reasons for 
thinking that the increase of expenditure now begun will 
be considerable in the immediate future,—largely because 
of circumstances beyond control or of action dependent upon 
that taken by foreign Admiralties, In previous letters atten. 
tion has been drawn to the real causes of the large reductions 
made in Navy Estimates in the years 1905-6 and 1906-7, as 
distinct from the alleged causes,—removal of ships from 
the Effective List, improved administration of dockyards, 
&e, It is unnecessary, therefore, to repeat the explanations 
given, and in the following remarks attention will be restricted 
to the most notable features of the new Estimates, and the 
conclusions which may be drawn therefrom. 

First as to Repairs of the Fleet—Lord Tweedmouth calls 


| attention to “an increased provision of £700,000 for repair 
pairs 


for the coming year.” He makes no allusion, however, to the 
fact that for 1908-9 there is ulso proposed an increase of 
£135,000 in sea-stores, &c., for the Fleet, bringing the total 
addition for repairs and maintenance up to nearly £860,000 
as compared with the provision for last year. This addition, 
be it noted, is made upon a total provision in last year's 
Estimates of £2,969,000. Last year also Mr. Robertson 
informed the House of Commons that he had insisted ona 
larger provision being made in the Estimates than was first 
thought necessary by his naval colleagues; and what is now 
happening confirms his wise provision on that occasion. It 
is not yet known what the actual expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance for the Fleet will be in the financial year now 
ending ; but in the preceding year (1906-7) when the provision 
was £2,778,000, the expenditure was £3,116,000, and it is 
probable that this year will show similar excess. The simple 
fact is that after starving the expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance for more than three years—since the new régime 
was established on the accession to office of the First Sea 
Lord—and claiming great economies in expenditure, a point 
has been reached when the game can be no longer played. In 
1904-5 the provision made for repairs and muintenance was 
nearly four millions. This was arranged before Sir John 
Fisher took office. The expenditure that year was about 
£3,674,000, and credit was claimed for the saving of about 
£325,000; but it was then pointed out that there had really 
been a postponement of work considered necessary when the 
Estimates were framed. In 1905-6 the provision made was 
about £3,517,000; in 1906-7 only £2,778,000; in 1907-8 not 
quite £3,000,000; and for 1908-9 it is £3,828,341. All that 
has been said by the opponents of the “starving” policy is 
justified. Lord Tweedmouth’s lengthy explanations of the 
increased expenditure on repairs might have been compiled 
from the criticisms, published in previous letters of this 
series and elsewhere, as to the impossibility of keeping 
down expenditure to the limits of recent Estimates, and 
maintaining the Fleet in full efficiency. The Admiralty 
has executed a complete volte-face, and the country has 
reason to rejoice that this has been done. There is no 
need to inquire too curiously as to the causes which bave 
brought about this change of policy; but it may be permitted 
to suggest, after Mr. Robertson’s public assertion of his con- 





viction that there must be no question of the efficiency of the 
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rovision for repairs and maintenance, that his influence must 


have been potent in the matter. It is also a fact, even if it 
be a mere coincidence, that the present Second Sea Lord, as 
Controller of the Navy, had to carry out the special Programme 
of Repairs which became necessary under the administration 
of Lord Selborne, in order to clear off arrears that bad been 
allowed to accumulate in consequence of inadequate financial 
provision in preceding years. 

Lord Tweedmouth, of course, in this matter is guided by 
his naval advisers; his public utterances are based upon their 
statements. It is singular, however, to compare what he has 
gaid recently in public speeches with passages appearing in 
the Explanatory Memorandum. At Liverpool on Decem- 
ber 16th last he dealt heavily with those who asserted that 
“the naval repairs were not efficiently attended to.” He said 
be “should like those who criticised to know what they were 
talking about”; he clinched the argument about repairs by 
saying :— Now they had on every warship a workroom with 
modern equipment to effect repairs. They had a great number 
of duplicates of different parts of machinery so that they 
could easily be restored if anything went wrong. Hence the 
ships were kept constantly in repair. Then, again, with every 
fleet they had a repair-ship, the business of which was to look 
after the more serious mishaps that had occurred. That was 
an enormous advance, aud would be a great advantage in the 
future.” Probably Lord Tweedmouth may be surprised to 
learn that workshops have been established in ships of the 
Royal Navy for twenty or thirty years past; that it has 
always been the rule to have “spare parts” of the machinery ; 
and that repair-ships were provided long ago. Of course the 
growth of the Fleet has necessitated the provision of more 
and larger repair-ships; but the policy is no novelty, and it 
has no real bearing on the large repairs of the Fleet. This 
is, indeed, admitted by Lord Tweedmouth himself in his 
Memorandum, where he says: “ Excellent work continues 
to be done by repair-ships und the artificers of the Fleet 
in correcting small defects which might otherwise develop 
to such an extent as to necessitate dockyard assistance before 
the annual refit was due; but nevertheless an 
increased provision for repairs is needed for the coming year.” 
The Liverpool speech, be it noted, was made at a date when 
the preparation of the Estimates must have been far advanced, 
and the difference between the two statements is therefore 
the more remarkable. It looks as if the originators of the 
policy now abandoned were resolved “to die fighting.” 
Further evidence of this resolve is to be seen in articles more 
or less inspired published in the Press about the same time. 
On December 28th, for instance, our old acquaintance “A 
Civil Engineer” published a long article in the Times on 
“Navy Estimates and Navy Repairs.” It bristled with 
figures as to tonnage of ships, outlay on repairs, &c.; indeed, 
one wondered how a “Civil Engineer” could have accumulated 
all this data without assistance from quarters specially well 
informed. His personal acquaintance with the subject could 
not have been great; even the most painstaking research in 
musty Blue-books could not suffice to secure a true and 
complete account of incidents that happened twenty years 
ago. His broad conclusion was that the “new repair system” 
was a splendid success; that it secured efficiency and economy: 
all was well in this respect. In 1904-5 the repairs of fifty- 
three battleships kept efficient for commission were said to have 
“cost about £1 10s. per ton; in 1906-7 fifty-two battleships cost 
£1 4s. 34d. per ton for repairs.” “ Upon this basis 
a total saving of £213,000 on repairs to battleships in one 
year” was said to have been effected. “Civil Engineer's” 
method might be pushed further no doubt: the phrase “kept 
eficient” is open to many interpretations: expenditure on 
repairs in any year might be reduced by neglecting to 
execute them, and the rate per ton might be nil. One fears 
that the publication of the new Estimates must have been a 
terrible shock to all such advocates and admirers of the “ new 
repair system.” 

Second, as to Expenditure on Naval Stores.—It has been 
repeatedly pointed out that during recent years the stocks of 
stores held in reserve for the Fleet had been seriously reduced, 
and that consequently there was a less margin for urgent 
requirements arising in case of sudden war. No one desires to 
have unnecessary accumulations of stores that might deteriorate 
or become obsolete; but, on the other hand, a sufficient 
reserve of stores is essential, and the cost must be met. On 





many previous occasions depletion of stocks has been carried 
on for limited periods in order to keep down expenditure 
temporarily. In the end it has been always felt that the game 
was too dangerous to continue. Figures now published in the 
Estimates show that in the last three financial years the “ value 
of stores drawn from stock without replacement” has aggre- 
gated more than three millions sterling. Lord Tweedmouth 
endorses the view that “reforms in dockyard administration, 
and the redistribution of the Fleet, which were determined on 
and carried out by the late Board of Admiralty,” produced 
“a large redundancy of stores.” His opinion on that subject 
can bardly be taken as conclusive, and one may be permitted 
to doubt the soundness of his conclusion when it is remembered 
that the official Estimate of the total value of stocks of naval 
stores at home and abroad in April, 1903, showed a grand 
total of only £5,152,000. Moreover, when reference is made 
to details of the Store Vote for the coming year, it is found 
that on three sections alone—metals and metal articles, paint 
materials and miscellaneous, and electrical apparatus—the 
increased expenditure proposed in 1908-9, as compared with 
1907-8, shows an addition of more than three-quarters of a 
million, One need not wonder that Lord Tweedmouth says 
that “a fresh sum of some £700,000 has to be provided to buy 
the balance of Naval Stores required for 1908-9”; but it is 
necessary at the same time to note that no less than half-a- 
million’s-worth of stores will also be drawn from stock in that 
year “without replacement.” One of the subjects requiring 
careful inquiry is obviously the sufficiency of the stocks 
retained to meet the exigencies of war, and make the Navy 
safe against possible demands of an urgent character. The 
“waste” of modern naval war is terrible, and an error on the 
full side is preferable. 

Third, Expenditure on New Construction.—For the coming 
year this expenditure is to be £7,545,000, as against £8,100,000 
in 1907-8, £8,862,000 in 1906-7, and £9,688,000 in 1905-6, the 
first year of the present régime. The two years preceding 
were exceptional—owing largely to the purchase of two 
Chilian battleships—the expenditure exceeding eleven 
millions each year. For the remaining years of the 
present century the expenditure varied from eight and 
a half to nine millions. That now proposed is practi- 
cally identical with the expenditure on new construction 
in 1899-1900. Much will be said as to this reduction; the 
writer’s view has been already expressed. In his judgment, 
the British Navy occupies, and will occupy for the next three 
years, a satisfactory positionapart from any further programme 
of construction, but taking into account all that the revised 
German programme includes. Lord Tweedmouth’s statement 
puts the position clearly and correctly when he says that our 
programme in future years “ must depend upon the additions 
made to their Naval force by foreign Powers.” His Majesty's 
Government “have every intention of maintaining the 
Standard of the British Navy which has hitherto been 
deemed necessary for the safeguarding of our national and 
Imperial interests.” The actual programme of further new 
construction is modest,—one battleship, one large armoured 
cruiser, six fast protected cruisers, sixteen destroyers, and 
some submarines. The sum provided for initial expenditure 
on these vessels is only £750,000; the total liability incurred 
may be taken as about eight millions; but this is not officially 
stated. Parliament certainly ought to be informed of the 
total liability and given information as to the types proposed. 
It is a notable fact that small protected cruisers are again to 
be built, although three years ago many of those we had were 
relegated to the “scrap-heap,” or turned into ‘Llamas’ and 
left to deteriorate. Some of these have been quietly brought 
back into service; others that might have been of great value 
for North Sea service have been recklessly thrown away. 
Lord Tweedmouth indignantly denies the statement that the 
Admiralty has no “plans of campaign” prepared; but it 
cannot be a matter for surprise that there has been a doubt 
when it is recognised that Programmes of Shipbuilding, which 
should be based on such plans and be consistent with them, 
in practice display most “in and out” running. 

Rosyth.—At last a start is to be made with the new naval 
base at this place. A general scheme has been drawn up: a 
part is now to be executed ; for this part the estimated cost is 
to be three and a quarter millions, and £30,000 is to be spent 
on it in the coming year. The estimated total liability for 
the “general scheme” is not stated; the partial scheme will 
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bear heavily on the Estimates for coming years. Memories 
are short-lived in these days, but the fact may be recalled that 
at the close of the first year (1905) of “ reformed” Admiralty 
system, lists of resulting “economies ” were widely circulated 
in the Press. Amongst these figured four or five millions for 
Rosyth; and existing naval bases were said to have been 
made serviceable for the whole Fleet by the removal of 
ineffective ships,—the “ courageous stroke of the pen.” There 
are many such instances of premature “ counting of chickens,” 
but those concerned reckon upon public forgetfulness and 
proceed gaily. Hesitancy and want of due consideration on 
the part of the Admiralty are indicated by such changes, and 
give rise to serious apprehensions. Lord Tweedmouth’s 
attempts at explanation are neither complete nor satisfactory. 
A great work of this nature ought not to have been begun, or 
even the site acquired, without full preliminary inquiry. The 
future of Rosyth will be watched with anxiety after what has 
happened. 

Lord Tweedmouth records his personal opinion that the 
“series of important changes and alterations affecting all 
branches of his Majesty’s Naval Service” made during the 
last few years are “entirely well conceived and salutary.” This 
statement must be associated, of course, with the considera- 
tions that Lord Tweedmouth’s acquaintance with naval 
matters is of very recent date, and that many authorities whose 
experience and knowledge of naval affairs are vastly greater 
differ from him radically in their estimate of the present 
position and the future effect of these changes. Lord Tweed- 
mouth adds: “Time is now required for the Service to digest 
and assimilate the new arrangements, and caution will there- 
fore be used in bringing forward further schemes at present.” 
For this relief much thanks. Is it too much to suggest that 
there is also a possibility that the Service may never be able 
“to digest and assimilate the new arrangements”; that its 
welfare has been and will be seriously prejudiced thereby; 
and that as there are already pronounced and unfavourable 
symptoms resulting from recent treatment, remedial measures 
should be taken without delay ?—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SIDELIGHTS ON AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POLICY. 


{To tae EpirorR or THE “ SpEcrarorR.” | 
Srr,—The already famous speech of Baron Aehrenthal fell 
like a stone into the sullen pool of international diplomacy, and 
the waters are still troubled and discoloured. All Europe has 
been searching for hidden motives, but very few of the search- 
party have really been anxious to discover the missing key. 
The true explanation of Baron Aehrenthal’s action is to be 
traced almost equally to considerations of external and 
internal policy. If we pass the former briefly in review, we 
are at once confronted by the indisputable right possessed by 
Austria-Hungary, under the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, 
to build the Sandjak Railway. And in effect it is now 
generally admitted that the final decision in the matter lies 
exclusively between that Power and Turkey. Obviously, then, 
the excitement and opposition are not to be explained by any 
violation of existing Treaties or guarantees. The crux of 
the whole problem is Abd-ul-Hamid’s well-known reputation 
for giving nothing for nothing. Baron Aehrenthal, before 
he could, so seemingly without all effort, obtain the Iradé 
for the Serajevo-Mitrovitza Railway, must have offered 
some substantial equivalent to the arch-diplomatist at Yildiz. 
Macedonia was the obvious scene for such a counter-con- 
cession, and here we at once find unmistakable signs that the 
delay in the promised reforms is due to Austro-Hungarian 
influence. While Sir Edward Grey urged the necessity for 
investing the European gendarmerie with executive powers, 
Baron Aehrenthal equally pointedly insisted that reforms can 
only be enforced through the medium of the Turkish soldiery. 
It is easy to see which of these two views is the better calculated 
to win the approval of the Sultan.. In these circumstances, 
the charges of British hostility so freely brought forward by 
the Viennese Press inevitably suggest a guilty conscience on 
its part. The difference of opinion revealed in the pronounce- 
ments of the two Foreign Ministers made it impossible for 
Britain to throw herself into the arms of Vienna, and forced 
her to adopt a waiting attitude, until it became manifest how 
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the new situation would affect the attitude of Russia and the 
Western Powers. Hine illae lacrimae. Tension undoubtedly 
exists, though it has been exaggerated by alarmists, But 
normal conditions can only be restored if Austria-Hungary 
throws her influence into the scales in favour of the 
Macedonian reforms. It would be ridiculous to pretend an 
acquaintance with the secret undercurrents of European 
diplomacy ; but the plausible suggestion that another Power 
manceuvred Baron Aebrenthal into the position of a decoy. 
duck seems to gain in strength when we consider the influence 
of internal events within the Dual Monarchy upon its new 
Balkan policy. The interconnexion between foreign and home 
policy in Austria-Hungary, most of whose frontier races have 
kinsmen in a neighbouring country, is still inadequately 
realised by our public, and this must form the excuse for the 
present letter. 

Thanks to the momentous electoral reform of December, 
1906, Austria emerged a year ago from a period of racial strife 
and political impotence. Shaking off her long despondency, 
she suddenly realised her neglected and growing strength, and 
the economic revival which coincided with her Parliamentary 
regeneration enabled her to bring the Hungarian Party of 
Independence to reason, and to conclude a commercial 
Ausgleich on terms which involved a negation of ultra. 
Magyar principles. Those classes in Austria which favour an 
Imperialist policy were elated at these signs of fresh vitality; 
and as the Balkans are the only possible field for Austro-Hun. 
garian Imperialism, it would seem reasonable to credit Baron 
Aebrenthal with the desire to satisfy the advocates of expansion, 
For various reasons the bureaucracy, the Army, the Church, 
and the capitalists are all in favour of economic advance 
southwards; but it is probable that military considerations 
predominate. Italian development in Albania has, if possible, 
increased the strategic importance of the Sandjak of Novi 
Bazar, which forms a wedge between Montenegrin and Servian 
territory, hems off Servia’s outlet to the sea, and, of course, 
connects the Dual Monarchy with Salonica and the Aegean. 
Without attempting to define the aims of the military 
authorities, we may safely assert that the unforeseen situation 
created by Baron Aebhrenthal’s pronouncement supplied 
Hungary with her opportunity, and that she is at present 
making a skilful attempt to avail herself of it. When the 
Coalition accepted office in April, 1906, great emphasis was 
laid on the transitional character of the new Government, 
Its first aim was to be the removal of the ex-lex condition, and 
the military questions (especially the Magyar language of 
command), which had caused the crisis of 1905, were post- 
poned by mutual consent of the Coalition and the Crown 
until after the introduction of universal suffrage and the 
election of a new Parliament on that basis. ‘Two years 
have almost elapsed, and the electoral reform which was 
to be the main work of the Coalition Government has 
had to yield precedence to a whole series of reactionary 
measures (notably the Education Acts, the Agricultural 
Labourers Act, and the Railway Servants Act). Baron 
Aehrenthal’s dilemma, into which he was partly led by the 
desire to please the Hungarian Delegation, has inspired 
the Magyars with a design for retrieving their shattered 
position, and there is a real danger lest the dynasty may in 
return for Magyar consent to a military compromise (which 
would mean ten years’ peace,—in other words, probably peace 
for the remainder of the venerable Emperor's reign) agree to 
regard the Coalition Cabinet as permanent instead of transi- 
tional, and thus to postpone universal suffrage indefinitely. 
This reform, if it comes, cannot fail to injure the narrow 
oligarchy which now rules Hungary, and to let in a healthy 
stream of democracy into the Parliament of privilege. Above 
all, it will deal a fatal blow to the Magyar hegemony, in its 
old oppressive sense, by giving to the non-Magyar races and 
the working classes something approaching their due repre- 
sentation. Hence the numerous politicians whose future is 
threatened by the reform are straining every nerve in a last 
despairing effort to avert the catastrophe. A Government 
which already has so many volte-faces to its credit need not 
fear loss of prestige, and the verdicts of the foreign Press, 
being ascribed to bribery and corruption, might safely be 
disregarded. 

Another important factor in the internal situation is the 
Croatian question, and a great deal more depends on the 
coming elections to the Diet of Agram than appears on the 
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surface. The forward movement in the Sandjak is intimately 
connected with the scheme of railway development in Dalmatia, 
with the inevitable Constitutional concessions to Bosnia, and 
with the aspirations of Agram to form the capital of a South 
Slav kingdom within the Hapsburg Monarchy. The future of 
Dualism in its present form is by no means assured, and now 
that the commercial agreement is concluded, the weakest 
int in the system is undoubtedly the Hungaro-Croatian 
Ausgleich of 1868. The Croatian claims against Hungary 
are following on the exact lines of the Magyar claims against 
Austria, and a stage has now been reached when Budapest 
cannot find a friendly majority in the Diet of Agram. And, 
indeed, unless the elections are conducted in a more than 
usually corrupt manner, relations between the sister-nations 
are likely to continue strained. Clearly, however, the course 
of events in Agram is bound to assume fresh importance in 
the next few years, since the Croatian capital lies on the 
direct line from Western Europe to Salonica, 
It would be equally unwise and futile to attempt to prophesy 
the future of the Eastern Adriatic. Itis sufficient toemphasise 
the fact that its political boundaries are still by no means 
assured, and that the consequent uncertainty influences the 
whole policy of Austria-Hungary in the Near East.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Scotus VIATorR. 





THE POSITION OF THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTaTOR.”) 
S1r,—It is impossible to overestimate the difficult position in 
which the Unionist Free-trader is placed at the present time 
from the political point of view; and yet in one sense it may 
be made a strong one if he refuses to ally himself with either 
of the two great political parties, and takes up an independent 
attitude. And this, in my bumble opinion, should be the 
attitude of the Unionist Free-Trade Club, which should be, as 
it is intended to be, his rallying-point. It may be that at the 
next General Election, which many people think to be near at 
hand, the Unionist Party will again obtain the reins of 
government; but then the difficulties of this party will begin. 
It is easy to talk about Fiscal Reform in the abstract, but it is 
almost impossible to believe that the Preferentialist, the 
“Revolverite,” the taxer for revenue purposes only, and the pure 
Protectionist can ever unite to convert the “ general” into the 
“particular.” And the Home-Rule Party will be in equal, if 
not greater, difficulties, for it is no more homogeneous than its 
opponents, if indeed it is not more divided. Thus a united 
and independent party which supports an intelligible policy of 
Free-trade and anti-Socialism under the strong and capable 
leaders which it possesses, even although it be small in numbers, 
may come by its own. In the meantime, it seems to me that 
the policy of the Club should be to lose no opportunity of 
keeping the principles and practice of Free-trade to the front. 
Not only should its members be encouraged to join with 
Liberal Free-traders at political meetings where Free-trade 
only is the subject for discussion, but the Club should organise 
meetings all over the country on its own account in support 
of Free-trade. It will always secure appreciative and attentive 
audiences, especially when it has made it clear that it is 
working on non-party lines. I say non-party lines, because 
what I think the Club should aim at is to keep Free-trade out 
of the category of party questions altogether. Probably, as 
I have hinted, the result will be the formation of a strong 
united Centre Party which will eventually attract to itself all 
the best elements of the present Unionist and Home-Rule 
Parties to preserve Free-trade and to resist the advance of 
Socialism; for Home-rule can be sunk for a time in the 
presence of the far greater dangers attaching to Protection 
and Socialism, which are so closely allied to each other.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Cuance. 
Orchards, near Godalming. 


[The formation of a Centre Party certainly seems a good 
deal less remote and impossible than it did. We wish we could 
share Sir William Chance’s optimism as to the impossibility 
of constructing a tariff. That was, no doubt, one of the 
strongest points in the defences of Free-trade as long as there 
Was no need to find new sources of taxation. If, however, the 
Liberal Party, by old-age pensions and other Socialistic 
schemes, add £18,000,000 or so to our expenditure, the 
difficulty of converting the general into the particular will 


than an imperative need for more cash for the Treasury,—a 
need which the country will not allow to be met save by 
indirect taxation. The Treasury's need is the Tariff 
Reformer’s opportunity,—and he is getting that opportunity 
made for him by the so-called supporters of Free-trade!— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





A FREE-TRADE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Str,—May I be allowed a few words in support of the 
views of your correspondent “Jam Senior” (Spectator, 
February 22nd)? At the present moment Free-trade Unionists 
have little power ; they have no cohesion and no organisation ; 
given both, they might well hold the balance in many con- 
stituencies, and make good use of the influence which that 
position carries with it to forward the joint causes of Free- 
trade and of Unionism which they have at heart. Such a 
party would, as I think you, Sir, have already pointed out, 
inevitably attract all those who are alike repelled by the 
positive and negative poles of Radicalism and Protection. 
I, Sir, am no politician, and since the days when the Union 
was in danger have taken little active interest in political 
work. Now that a similar peril awaits Free-trade, I, too, like 
*“ Jam Senior,” feel that we should be more active in support 
of the principle we believe to be vital to the true interests of 
the country and of the Empire. I should be glad to support 
by any means in my power a Free-trade purty organisation 
which should endeavour to make its influence felt in as many 
constituencies as possible. A Free-Trade League is not 
enough to fight a Tariff Reform League; they have a party 
organisation at their call; we have none, and must provide 
one. Will the Free-trade Unionist leaders not show the way ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., V. H. G. 





RATES AND TAXES. 

{To THe EpIroR oF Tus “ SpecraTorR.,” | 
Srr,—It is a pity that, owing to the manner in which would- 
be speakers do not catch the Speaker's eye, no reply was made 
to Mr. Harold Cox in Parliament on the Land Values (Scot- 
land) Bill. This may have misled many people. The Spectator, 
for instance, declares, in its criticism of the proposal to base 
rates on land value :—“ In the first place, material things such 
as sites and houses do not pay rates,” and “ persons are taxed, 
not things.” Is that so? In that case, I suppose, by analogy, 
if we tax imported corn the foreigner will pay the tax, or the 
importer, or whoever it is that hands over the cheque. Q.E.D. 
Free-traders have hitherto insisted that it was necessary to 
consider the ultimate incidence of a tax. Mr. Harold Cox and 
Mr. Fred Jowett, politicians who couple rather curiously, 
both advocate a local Income-tax,—to benefit the landlords; 
while the Spectator, in its footnote to Mr. Bell’s admirable 
letter, goes one better, and would base local burdens entirely 
on dwelling-houses. If the present 50 per cent. tax on house- 
room is not sufficient, why not reintroduce the old Window- 
tax at once? “Persons pay taxes, not things.” I do not 
know whether Professor Sidgwick was infected by “the crude 
outpourings of Henry George's pseudo-economics,” but I offer 
the following for your consideration in the “ judicial capacity” 
you recommend to the Times, and which, to do you justice, 
you usually adopt. Professor Sidgwick, in evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation, said :— 
“The portion of a tax that corresponds to a house as a product 
of industry must be paid by the consumer, i.e., occupier (except 
in so far as he is a producer who can shift it forward). The 
portion of a tax corresponding to the ground-value will fall on 
the owner of the ground. He has no means of escaping it by 
raising his rent, since it must be assumed to be as high as the 
demand for houses will allow.” 
Or you may prefer the “ crude outpourings” of Lord Goschen 
in his reply to Sir Julian Goldsmid, who advocated some such 
scheme as yours :— 
“Tt has been correctly held as an axiom that rates on land con- 
stitute a kind of rent-charge upon those lands for the benefit of 
the public. Your proposal involves the relief of the owners of the 
land from burdens which they have borne for centuries, which 
have entered into the selling value of those lands, and have been 
taken into account in every transaction connected with them, and 
the division of these burdens amongst all kinds of incomes, not 
excepting those which are derived from personal exertions of 
every kind.” 





soon vanish, There is no greater help to tariff-making 


I think it is time personalities about Henry George were 
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dropped. They are not argument, and, after all, some people 
honestly revere his memory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. JostaH C. WEDGWOOD. 


[We still, strange as it may seem to Mr. Wedgwood, con- 
sider that it takes a living thing—something with a pocket—to 
pay a direct tax, and that rates do not rise like an exhalation 
from the soil, or like larks from the furrows. We admit, 
however, that we should have said direct tax in order to avoid 
the mental confusion into which Mr. Wedgwood has fallen. 
Custom-duties are, of course, paid by the consumer; but a 
fiscal metaphysician would no doubt say that they were not 
strictly taxes, but that the Government took a portion of the 
commodity which entered the ports, though for convenience’ 
sake it took that portion in cash. The consumer bears the 
burden because of the artificial scarcity created by the action 
of the Government. We confess that we are unable to follow 
the line of thought in the quotation from Professor Sidgwick’s 
evidence. No doubt, however, if one of the attributes of a 
special kind of property—as, for instance, land—is that its 
possession or occupation is held to be an indication of ability 
to pay taxes, and therefore the tax-gatherer’s requisitions are 
measured by its ownership or occupancy, irrespective of 
other considerations, the demand for land will suffer, and 
its price will fall below what it would be were it not a 
meusure for taxing purposes. In the same way, if the 
possession of a Turner landscape were a measure of taxable 
capacity, Turner landscapes would be depressed in price. 
Lord Goschen’s dictum is, of course, very widely employed ; 
but it is one of those.dicta which prove too much. If we 
accept it, we accept an argument which proves all direct 
taxation to be harmless. Consols have for years been subject 
to Income-tax. Therefore Income-tax really constitutes “a 
kind of rent-charge [upon Consols] for the benefit of the 
public.” So of railway and all other stocks. In fact, we have 
only to put on a big enough Income-tax, and keep it on for a 
generation, and we shall have established rent-charge taxation 
which no one will feel and will aggrieve nobody,—which is 
absurd. Depend upon it, people who pay taxes pay them, 
and it is impossible to explain them away as rent-charges.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE STANDARD OF RATING. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “Srectator.” } 
Sir,—In your issue of February 22nd I see it is stated 
that “economic ability or wealth” is the only proper and just 
standard of rating. Is this assumption necessarily correct ? 
We do not adopt any such standard for most of our Imperial 
taxes. Why, then, should it be applied without question for 
our local taxes? Is “ability to pay” really the best standard 
for local taxation? IfItake a ride in a municipal tramcar 
the conductor who comes to collect my fare does not ask me 
how much money I have got in my pocket, but how far I am 
travelling ; and if I use municipal gas I am charged, not on 
the amount of my income, but on the amount of gas I 
consume. In neither case is my ability to pay taken into 
account. As regards house property, even if it gave a true 
measure of ability to pay—which it certainly does not—it 
would still stand condemned as a standard of rating on other 
and more important grounds. The taxation of houses 
possesses all the worst features of taxes on food, clothing, 
windows, or other necessaries of life. Buildings are not only 
a primary human need and a necessary adjunct of almost 
every business, but they are also the subject of a huge 
national industry giving a very large amount of employment. 
The canons of taxation, therefore, unquestionably call for the 
exemption of houses from the standard of rating. There 
remain site or land values as a possible rating standard, and 
as these are due to the presence and expenditure of the com- 
munity, they form a specially suitable measure for fixing the 
ratepayer’s contribution to the needs of the community. As 
it is just that my tram fare should be proportioned to the use 
I make of the tramway, and that my gas bill should be 
regulated by the amount of gas I consume, so it is just that 
my contribution to public needs should be proportioned to the 
amount of publicly created land-values that I absorb. Thus, 
if I have the advantage of a valuable site either for business 
or enjoyment, who can say that I am being unjustly treated 
if my rates are levied in proportion to that advantage? It 
appears to me that in this way only can justice be done as 





between individuals, and industry and enterprise relieved of 
the burdens now pressing upon them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Newbie, Annan, N.B. Harry LLewe yn Davies, 


[When “I” take a tram ticket or buy gas I am not payinga 
tax but making a purchase. When I pay true rates or taxes I 
am making a contribution to a common object, such ag 
education or the maintenance of law and order. In that case 
(vide the Poor Law of Elizabeth) the State directs that I shall 
pay according to my ability. In our opinion, paying accord- 
ing to ability is the only just system of taxation or rating 
for common, as contrasted with individual, objects.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





FAIR PLAY FOR THE PRIESTS. 
(To tur Epiror or THE “Sprctator.”] 
Srm,—The letter of your anonymous correspondent last week 
in comment on mine resolves itself (omitting the question of 
my personal motives) into three charges, or rather innuendoes, 
(1) That the Galway woollen mill has succeeded by unfair 
pressure of clerical influence. I reply that the bulk of its 
trade is done with English wholesale firms, which surely 
implies that thel products sell on their merits as honest stuff, 
They sell, by the way, even in Bradford. (2) That no such 
woollen mill could succeed without Catholic clerical influence, 
I reply that in Athlone, a town on the Connaught border, 
equally Catholic, a Protestant gentleman has made a handsome 
fortune outof such a mill. (3) That the workers are compelled 
by clerical influence to accept less than a fair wage. I reply 
that, compared with the only fair standard, the wages paid by 
a popularly elected Urban Council, the Galway mill pays good 
wages,—though, naturally, not English rates. The average 
pay of a farm labourer is 93. a week in Ireland, 18s, in 
England,-—a fact which should be borne in mind wien 
estimating the 6s. a week paid by certain nuns for women’s 
work. There is a fourth assertion that no man can get into 
Parliament except by the priests’ support. I have myself 
had a considerable majority of the clerical backing at a Con- 
vention when the man chosen (my friend and colleague Mr. 
Halpin) was the only one out of seven candidates whose pro- 
poser and seconder were both laymen. There is no fact less 
creditable to Englishmen than the credulity with which asser- 
tions and imputations like those of your correspondent are 
received in England. Readers accept with equal avidity those 
strictures which accuse the priests (us * Pat’’ does) of failing 
to give economic guidance to their people, and those which 
condemn them as unfair competitors when (as at Galway and 
at Foxford) successful ventures have been established by their 
means.—I find I overstated the profits of the Galway mill, 
which appears to have cleared 12 per cent. on the year's 
working, and, after paying 8 per cent. dividend, put the balance 
toa reserve. Ido not know what proportion of capital invested 
belongs to clergy or clerical funds, and I do not see that it 
matters. The board of directors of this joint-stock company 
is, of course, mainly lay. With your contention that the 
clergy should not touch such matters I cannot wholly agree. 
Would you blame, e.g., the late Canon Bagot, a Protestant 
clergyman who pioneered the creamery movement, or the 
Protestant Bishop and Catholic Canon who met the other day 
on a platform at the opening of a new woollen mill in Kil- 
kenny as active supporters, both, I believe, financially in- 
terested in the enterprise? Industries in Ireland need all the 
help they can get, and I do not believe there is a Protestant 
clergyman in Ireland who would not agree that the example 
cited in my first letter is one to be honoured and, if possible, 
imitated.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 
House of Commons. 


[If the essential object is to help the peasantry, then there 
can be no objection, but rather the reverse, to clerical aid for 
nascent industries. If the object is to enrich the Charch, 
then clerical trading is, in our opinion, most dangerous. By 
that fault fell the Jesuits. Their trading on a vast scale in 
the eighteenth century spread a moral and spiritual petrifac- 
tion through the Order. Only through poverty did it regain 
its spiritual power. The Church was not founded to make 
money, but to conduct the cure of souls, and when she takes to 
money-making she will be sure in the end to lose influence. 
We are no enemies of the Roman Church in Ireland or else- 
where, but we are not going to be silenced on a matter of 
grave public interest, or to impose silence on others, because 
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Mr. Gyynn threatens us by implication with an accusation of 
being ‘ntolerant and credulous priest-haters.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE 
POOR LAW. 
[To raw Eprror oy Tue “ Srecrator.” | 

§m,—The County Council, in reply to a request for their 
opinion, bas suggested to the Royal Commission the abolition 
of Boards of Guardians and a redistribution of the duties 
between the County and the Borough Councils. This, I fear, 
does not meet the real difficulty. Borough Couucils are com- 

of much the same class of men as the Guardians. 
Recent disclosures as to peculation and dishonesty ought not 
to blind us to the fact that it is want of knowledge and of a 
definite policy, and not want of moral rectitude, which has 
caused dissatisfaction with our Poor Law. There is pre- 
sumably one way of administering that very vague body of 
law known as the Poor Law which is better than another. 
It is the business of the democracy, I submit, to come to some 
decision on this point. It is futile to leave the details to the 
arbitrament of locally elected amateurs. Not even when 
pominally subject to the control of the Local Government 
Board bave the local executives ever acted on any uniform or 
intelligible principle. The local executives being popularly 
elected bodies, and therefore constitutionally more power- 
ful, have prevailed all along the line against the Local 
Government Board, and it is idle to start afresh with 
a system which involves constant friction, and, as a rule, 
the victory of the most ignorant opinion. It is well known 
that the principal authors of the Report of 1834 favoured a 
much larger employment of salaried and responsible officials 
than the Act of 1834 permitted. As one of them was con- 
stantly in the habit of remarking, he wished to have the 
Guardians put in the positicn of Visiting Justices, and I 
submit that, until the local administration is entrusted to 
instructed and responsible persons charged with carrying out 
a definite policy, we shall have the vacillating and injurious 
system which all deplore. Iam told by those who ought to 
understand the political exigencies of the situation that such a 
bureaucratic proposal in this democratic age is impracticable. 
I submit that this is no infringement of democratic principle. 
Democracy has, like any other form of government, to find 
out the best way of getting certain public services carried 
out, Obviously some are better discharged by trained officials 
following definite and enlightened instructions, and there is 
nothing in democracy obliging it to ignore this obvious truth. 
No one suggests that we should have an elected Justiciary. 
Would it not be worth while to try for London at least the 
experiment of a salaried and responsible Executive for Poor 
Law purposes P—I am, Sir, &c., T. Mackay. 





THE THEATRE. 
LTo tas Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Sm,—May I thank you for opening your journal to some 
criticisms on the theatre? I am sure that many of your 
readers who are interested in the drama will thank you too. 
If, as Bacon says, the theatre is capable “of no small 
influence both of discipline and corruption,” then it is 
important that intelligent criticism should be brought to bear 
upon the stage. It is true that we have competent dramatic 
critics on our newspapers, but the conditions under which a 
newspaper criticism is written diminishes seriously its useful- 
ness. The reader who glances at his “daily” during breakfast- 
time wants to know quickly whether a play is a success or a 
failure; how the audience liked it, and what palpable “ hits” 
were made by the actors. He has neither time nor inclination 
to read a subtle analysis of the good or bad points in a play, or 
to learn whether there was consistency in the actor’s impersona- 
tion. Let the audience but laugh and the play be applauded, 
and in the heat and noise of the moment the critic must be 
content to record the general impression. But the art of the 
theatre does not flourish without sound criticism. The actor 
becomes careless and the dramatist indifferent. Now, however, 
that the Spectator has consented to pass judgment upon the 
playhouse, Thalia and Roscius must look to their laurels! 
And may I ask why it is that English scholars, who number 
among their fraternity perhaps the finest Shakespearean critics 
the world has ever known or is ever likely to know—why it is 
that they still sit on the Mount of Parnassus proudly aloof, 


silent, and contemptuously indifferent to the usage that their 
sublime poet receives at the bands of the actors on this 
twentieth-century stage of ours? I think that if modest 
“ Will,” who never fancied his plays as “ works” or “ classics,” 
or even as “ literature,” knew about the doings of these gods, 
he would laugh at them. Shakespeare cannot thank men of 
letters for depriving the drama of the right to be judged in its 
proper place, the theatre.—I am, Sir, &., Wm. Poet. 





MR. MEREDITH’S MODERNISM. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—In your reference to Mr. Meredith's birthday (Spectator, 
February 15th) you suggest one peculiarity in the work of 
our greatest living novelist which explains why recognition 
has come to him so tardily. “His life spanned the whole 
Victorian age,” and yet he has never represented that age. 
In the nineteenth century he stood alone. His kindred will 
not be found in his great contemporaries—Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Tennyson—but in Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. 
He is their lineal descendant, and if we can find a parent for 
any work so distinctly original as his, we can find it in 
Fielding. Even his titles have an eighteenth-century ring,— 
e.g.,“The Adventures of Harry Richmond,” “ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” “Lord Ormont and his Aminta.” His is not the 
actual eighteenth-century manner; it is an evolution of the 
eighteenth century, sublimated and impregnated with French 
charm and lightness. If the Fielding novel had continued on 
its own lines, and had not been diverted, partly through the 
influence of women writers, it would have evolved into some- 
thing like the characteristic Meredithian novel,—i.e., fictitious 
biography, chapters of a great Comédie Humaine. Yet Mr. 
Meredith has always been more “ modern” than the 
Victorians. He joins the eighteenth to the twentieth 
century as if there never had been a Victorian gap. 
From the date of his earliest novels he anticipated what 
we understand to-day by Modernism. The Victorian age was 
one of idealism and spirituality, of sentiment that at its best 
was exalted and noble, and at its worst was sentimentality. 
Heart was even more important than brain in the world of 
Dickens and George Eliot. There was a stronger sense of the 
seriousness than of the humour of life. Religion or religious 
philosophy was an important element. Mr. Meredith reacted 
against nearly every trait of his own times, and in reacting 
towards the past he produced a new type, a future, which has 
already become the present with us. The qualities he 
especially emphasises are strength with power, and above all, 
brains. The head rules the heart; “soul,” if such an obsolete 
term may pass, does not appear. The most distinctive feature 
of the style is polished, and yet genial, satire. Sentiment and 
emotion are drawn as weakness and follies; sentimentality is 
the cardinal sin. Instead of idealism he gives us almost 
scientific naturalism, and the love passion is frankly physical. 
Most of these traits are the common property of our twentieth- 
century writers. They, too, have reverted in many ways to 
the Fielding age, partly, no doubt, under Mr. Meredith’s 
influence. Intensely modern he may be, but he has also been 
intensely un-Victorian.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. G. 





CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May I add a remark on the subject of your recent 
interesting article (Spectator, February 15th)? Surely it is a 
pity that the Conference at Shanghai could not go further in 
the matter of ancestor-worship than to be content with the 
| suggestion to erect schools and churches as memorials to the 
departed. This could only apply to a few. The reverence 
paid to the dead—by us misnamed worship—is the most 
precious relic of spiritual belief in China. Confucius killed 
allelse. What is a more moving thought than that of three 
hundred millions of people going every spring to the graves 
of their dear ones with offerings which they believe will some- 
how benefit or give pleasure to them? And what is it in the 
Christian religion that satisfies this instinct? Is it not our 
belief in the Communion of Saints, fellowship with the 
departed as well as the living, and all that naturally proceeds 
from that belief? During a long residence on the coast of ChinaI 
was once urging a young educated Chinese friend to be baptised, 
and make an open profession of truths he already believed. 
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His reply was: “ But when I visit my father, and he bids me 
go with him to the ancestral temple and bow with him before 
the shrine-tablets—a foolish custom, I know—if I were to 
refuse to do so, he would be offended, and I should incur 
anger and abuse. And how could I, who owe respect and 
obedience to my father, bear this?” I was in Elisha’s dilemma 
when he saw Naaman’s similar position, and when he 
answered, a little oracularly, “Go in peace.” But I did point 
out that in my opinion there was nothing offensive to the 
spirit of our religion in practical methods of remembering the 
departed ; indeed, that these found their best expression there. 
The suggestion made at the Conference was surely altogether 
too timid. It is the full truth only that will commend itself 
to the Chinese mind, while it would apply to all alike, and not 
merely to the few.—I am, Sir, &c., W. JENNINGS. 
Wetheral. 





THE ZAKKA KHEL. 
[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Sercrator.”} 
S1r,—May I point out that the word “ khel” is precisely what 
you say in your last issue it is not—that is, part of the name 
of a Pathan tribe, or section of a tribe—and that it ought not 
to be omitted? The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson in his Report on 
the Census of the Punjab wrote :— 


“The tribe, clan and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor 
by the addition of the word zai or khel...... Zai being the 
corruption of the Pushtu soe, meaning ‘son,’ while khel is an 
Arabic word meaning an association or company. Both terms 
are used indifferently for the larger and smaller divisions.” 


Mountstuart Elphinstone in his “Account of Caubul” 
(1842 edition, I. 214) wrote :—“ Khail is a corruption of the 
Arabic word Khyle, a band or assemblage.” In Freytag’s 
Arabic lexicon you will find Khel, “equi et equites.” The 
word is also common in Persian and Turkish. Dr. Bellew, 
indeed, preferred to believe that khel was derived from the 
Sanskrit Kila, signifying tribe, race, family; but his opinion 
has not generally been accepted. In any case, we must not 
call the Zakka Khel the Zakkas, the Musa Khel the Musas, 
the Sultan Khel the Sultans, the Ahmad Khel the Ahmads, 
or the Ali Khel the Alis.—I am, Sir, &c., 
STterHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 





THE LATE SIR DENZIL IBBETSON. 
{To ras Eprror or rae “Seecrator.” | 

Srr,—The untimely death of Sir Denzil Ibbetson has robbed 
India not only of a great administrator, but of a great 
anthropologist. The chapters on Hindu and Mussulman 
castes, and on the religion of the peasantry, contained in his 
Settlement Report of the Karnal District, and in the Report 
on the Punjab Census of 1881, have become documents of the 
highest importance to all students of religion and sociology in 
India. Since they were published many officers have under- 
taken similar inquiries; but most of them have drawn their 
inspiration from Ibbetson’s Reports, and have discovered 
nothing to invalidate the conclusions at which he arrived. 
These Reports were published in limited editions, and are now 
unprocurable. I would suggest that the most fitting memorial 
which the Punjab Government could raise to their late head 
would be the republication of his ethnological writings. The 
Lieutenant-Governor at the last annual meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal complained that the young civilians 
of the present day do not interest themselves in the work of 
the Society, and do not learn the vernacular tongues because 
the native gentlemen with whom they work on District and 
Municipal Boards prefer that the work should be done in 
English. Further north-west the ideal of the District Officer 
has been different, and he has preferred to study the people at 
home rather than listen to the oratory of the Babu. This 
first-hand, open-air familiarity with the life of the peasant is 
the leading characteristic of Ibbetson’s writings; and it is 
well that they should be placed in the hands of every young 
civilian, if only to show him how much even the busiest official 
can learn about the condition of the village population if he 
devotes to the study of them the same sympathy and insight 
which appear in the work of the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM OROOKR. 
Langton House, Charlton King’s. 
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MISSIONARIES AND THE “SPECTATOR.” « 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—There are many missionaries and clergy in isolated 
places who would be thankful for copies of the Spectator 
I am trying to supply North Ohina and all the isolated parts 
of Australia. May I ask your readers, not to send me 
copies—I cannot pay every one’s postage for them—but to 
write to me, and I will send names and addresses gladly P 
I want about fifty copies to be sent a week. When Australia 
is supplied I shall probably move on to India.—I am, Sir, 
(Miss) E. P. Cocxsury. 


? Hartswood Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 





A NAME MISAPPLIED. 
[To Tux Boiron oF THUR “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The name “Socialism” is surely being misapplied, 
The Socialism of the founders of New Harmony was, like 
the beautiful Utopia of Sir Thomas More, a dream of 
fraternity, Fraternity has been the aim of the little Social. 
istic communities which I have visited in the United States. 
But fraternity can hardly be said to be the aim of people 
who appeal to class hatred, breathe confiscation, and throw 
dynamite. We had a Socialist on this continent the other 
day tried for the murder by dynamite of the Governor of a 
State, On his release he received an ovation the import of 
which could not be mistaken, and we are now told that he is 
to be brought forward as a Socialist candidate for the Presi. 
dency of the United States. We had before us the other day 
the manifesto of a “Socialist” candidate for municipal office 
breathing class hatred and war in the most venomous style, 
There are, of course, Socialists in the proper sense of the 
term, like the founders of New Harmony or Sir Thomas 
More; but it is not with thinkers of this class that in the 
present case you have to deal.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Toronto. GOLDWIN Smitu. 





THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848. 
(To rue Evrror or tur “Srecraros.” | 
Srr,—You are the last to wish to support your case against 
Socialism with garbled historical facts. Yet I fear vou have 
recently done so in two instances. 

First, in your account of the French national workshops 
experiment in 1848, The national workshops of 1848 were 
deliberately organised to fail by an unfriendly Government. 
A reference to Lamartine’s “History of the Revolution of 
1848,” or even to the English Blue-book on the unemployed 
(1893), will demonstrate this. M. Emile Thomas, himself the 
original manager of those workshops, in his “ History of the 
National Workshops” has made it clear that they were but a 
mere travesty of the proposals of Louis Blanc, and were 
organised in a manner expressly meant to discredit the move- 
ment. Louis Blanc stipulated that regard should be paid to 
the character of the workmen, and that they should only be 
set to productive work. Both stipulations were wantonly dis- 
regarded. Louis Blanc himself denounced the workshops as 
based upon unsound principles, and demanded their abolition. 
Further, a French Governmental inquiry has long since 
finally established these facts. But it is astonishing that 
you, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Balfour go on repeating the 
hoary falsehood that Louis Blanc’s workshops were tried in 
France and failed. They were not. 

Secondly, you garble history—unintentionally, of course— 
in your account of the fall of the Roman Empire. You are 
not alone in this, for Sir Edward Fry has been keeping you 
company. You both practically say that the Empire felt 
because the middle classes were overtaxed to supply bread 
and games for an idle populace. The middle classes (cuwréales) 
were indeed overtaxed, but not for the sake of the people of 
the Roman Empire. They were overtaxed for the sake of the 
great landowners of that Empire, and ruined by that and by 
the corruption and extortion of public officials, You will 
admit that Professor S. Dill is a greater authority on this 
subject than M. Guizot, quoted by Sir Edward Fry. In his 


“ Boman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire” 
(1905) Professor Dill in his chapter on “The Decay of the 
Middle Classes” writes :— 


“The absorption of the smaller by the great landowners and 
the growing power of the latter is by far the most interesting and 
important feature of the period” (p. 264). 
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“ the middle classes] could borrew only from the very 
ef were hungering for their land and desired their 


tinction” (p. 266). ; ; 

. We learn, both from Calvianus and from the [Theodosian]) 
Code, that the wealthier class in Gaul contrived to shift their 
share of the land-tax on to their poorer neighbours ” (p. 268). 

“The most serious danger however to the small landowner 
from the great lords lay in the facilities which the latter possessed 
for corrupting the sources of justice” (p. 269). 

“Complaints relate almost entirely to oppression and injustice 

in the collection of the various branches of the revenues. The 
upper classes secured immunity from their proper burdens, or 
= ceeded by unfair assessment in shifting them on to the classes 
less able to bear them ” (p. 271). 
These quotations are sufficient. Iam sure that your sense of 
fairness, and your knowledge that a case buttressed by “shaky” 
history is sure finally to fail, will induce you to publish these 
corrections. With thanks.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Higher Broughton, Manchester. 8. E. Kees.e. 


[In the “Letter to a Working Man” dealing with the 
national workshops of 1848 “J. St. L. 8.” specifically antici- 
pated our correspondent’s objection that the workshops were 
set up in order to ruin the influence of Louis Blanc and the 
Socialists with the French people, and to prove that Socialism 
was impossible. Though not admitting this reading of history, 
«J. St. L. S.” went on to point out that even if the national 
workshops were to be put aside on this ground, it was 
impossible to get rid in the same way of Louis Blanc’s special 
experiment at the Hétel Cluny, where he was allowed to 
organise the tailors of Paris on his own lines. The tailors 
who worked in the Hétel Cluny were certainly producers, and 
according to Bagehot’s account, quoted by “J. St. L. §.,” they 
were also enthusiastic and patriotic Socialists, and therefore 
not likely to have been objected to by Louis Blane on 
the ground of character. That our correspondent, the 
courtesy and good feeling of whose letter we gladly acknow- 
ledge, does not make any allusion to the fact that 
“J. St. L. 8.’s” letter dealt in detail with the Cluny experi- 
ment, and laid more stress upon that than upon the disputed 
ateliers nationaux, seems to indicate that Mr. Keeble had not 
seen the “ Letter to a Working Man,” and was only writing 
on hearsay as to its contents. As to the allegation that Louis 
Blanc was betrayed by the Provisional Government, the 
point is one very difficult to disprove; but we are bound 
to say that the fact that Louis Blane asserted this 
when the experiment was obviously proving a failure, 
and after it had proved a failure, by no means establishes 
its accuracy. Though a very honest and a very good man, 
Louis Blane was not exempt from the national peculiarity 
of thinking that he must have been betrayed by some one 
when things went wrong. We note that M. Pierre de la Goree 
in his “ History of the Second Republic” (Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie., 1904), the latest authority on the subject, does not, as far 
as we can see, give any sanction to Mr. Keeble’s view. We 
would refer Mr. Keeble to “ Le Droit au Travail 4 L’ Assemblée 
Nationale ” (Guillauman et Cie., 1848), a work which contains 
the whole of the heated debates in the Assembly, important 
official documents, and large extracts from the pamphlet, 
“Socialisme, Droit au Travail” (1848), in which Louis Blane, 
ajter the event, repudiated the workshops as not carried out 
according to his theory. M. Joseph Garnier, the editor of the 
work in question, makes the following significant comment 
on Louis Blanc’s declaration that the Socialists had no 
responsibility for the national workshops because of the 
manner in which they were organised and worked :— 

“C’est-i-dire que M. Louis Blanc aurait voulu des ateliers 
nationaux autrement organisés. Reste & savoir comment il serait 
parvenu a classer les 115 ou 120 mille hommes que nous avons vus 
errer autour de la capitale. Nous ne pensons pas que M. Louis 
Blane puisse se soustraire & une grande part de responsabilité, 
pour le fait des ateliers nationaux. Si ses collégues sont entrés 
dans cette voie, c’était en vertu de théories générales a la vulgarisa- 
tion desquelles il a contribué plus que tout autre.” 

The passage shows what Louis Blanc’s contemporaries thought 
of the excuse when it was first raised,—i.e., at a time when all 
the facts were fresh in men’s minds, 


Tu a word, we do not believe the treason and betrayal story. 
That it was found impossible to organise workshops according 
to Louis Blanc’s abstract theories is, we have little doubt, 
quite true. Those theories were in effect absolutely im- 
practicable and could not be carried out. But that is 
the case of the anti-Socialists against Socialism, and cannot 





be used as an argument in favour of Socialism. That the 
Provisional Government tried to make the ateliers nationaux 
succeed is, we think, certain. They were too much afraid of 
the mob to do anything else. But if the Socialists reject 
all responsibility for their failure, then we say again that 
they cannot possibly reject Louis Blanc’s failure at the 
Hotel Cluny. 

As to the question of Rome Mr. Keeble seems to have 
been in some confusion of mind. We did not say that the 
middle class were taxed to provide the bread doles, but that 
they were taxed out of existence. We read Dr. Dill’s 
admirable book on “Roman Society” in a very different 
fashion from that adopted by Mr. Keeble. Dr. Hodgkin in 
“Italy and her Invaders” points out that although the 
bounties and rations might make the Emperors popular, yet 
communism thus robed in the purple was becoming the 
destroyer of the commonwealth, “while,” he adds, “the 
middle class was being oppressed beyond endurance.” “A 
system of rates and levies so burdensome was imposed by the 
State that they found it practically impossible to exist. 
There was a buge land-tax, and cities staggered under a 
mountainous burden of rates,” with the inevitable result of 
depopulation and the failure of the human harvest. We 
cannot resist quoting once more, though it has been quoted 
on several previous occasions in the Spectator, Dr. Hodgkin's 
declaration that 
“of all the forces which were at work for the destruction of the 
Roman world none is more deserving of the careful study of an 
English statesman than the grain largesses to the populace of 
Rome. Whatever occasional ebbings there may be in the current, 
there ean be little doubt that the tide of affairs in England and 
in all the countries of Western Europe, as well as in the United 
States of America, sets permanently towards democracy. Will 
the great democracies of the twentieth century resist the tempta- 
tion to use political power as a means of material self-enrichment ? 
With a higher ideal of public duty than has been shown by some 
of the governing classes which preceded them, will they refrain 
from jobbing the commonwealth? Warned by the experience of 
Rome, will they shrink from reproducing, directly or indirectly, 
the political heresy of Caius Gracchus, that he who votes in the 
Forum must be fed by the State? If they do, perhaps the world 
may see democracies as long-lived as the dynasties of Egypt or of 
China. If they do not, assuredly now as in the days of our Saxon 
forefathers it will be found that he who is a giver of bread is 
also lord.” [Dr. Hodgkin might have added “and he that 
receiveth the bread is a loafer.”] “The old weary round will 
recommence,” proceeds the historian, “democracy leading to 
anarchy, and anarchy to despotism, and the national workshops 
of some future Gracchus will build the palaces in which British 
or American despots, as incapable of rule as Arcadius or 
Honorius, will guide mighty empires to ruin amidst the acclama- 
tions of flatterers as eloquent and as hollow as the courtly 
Claudian.” 

We can only conclude by saying that though most anxious 
not to found any argument on an inaccurate historical basis, 
it seems to us that “J. St. L. 8.’s” appeal to history in the 
case of the communistic experiments tried in Paris in 1848 
and in that of the Socialism of the Roman Empire holds the 
field.— Ep. Spectator. | 








PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 


IX.—OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—CUTTING-DOWN 
SCHEMES. 


THE 


Dear Mr. 

The schemes for old-age pensions assume many 
forms, but I will deal with what is apparently going to 
be the basis of the Government’s plan, or at any rate 
the ultimate outcome of that plan, which is a non- 
contributory pension of 5s. a week for all men and women 
after sixty-five. The first point to be noted is the cost. 
Universal old-age pensions of 5s. weekly at sixty-five mean 
an expenditure of thirty millions a year by the State. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that all except avowed Socialists are 
appalled by such a figure. In order to avoid a scheme so 
ruinous as this, great efforts have been made to suggest plans 
by which the number of pensioners may, to begin with at 
least, be cut down, while at the same time the universal 
and non-contributory principles may be maintained in 
appearance. Which of these cutting-down plans will be 
adopted by the Government is at present unknown, but I 
should like to draw your attention to one or two of them to 
show the tremendous difficulties in which men find themselves 
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when they try to adopt Socialism “on the cheap.” One pro- 
posal is that no one who now receives a pension of more than 
5s. a week from the State should be eligible for the new 
old-age pensions. That is, Civil servants, whether employed 
by the central or local Government, policemen, soldiers, and 
sailors in receipt of pensions are to be struck off the list. 
A moment's reflection must show the extreme injustice of any 
such scheme. The existing State pensioner will be able to 
say, and with perfect truth :—* It is most unjust to deprive me 
of the 5s. a week which you are giving to persons who have 
spent their lives in private employment. My pension is in 
reality not a pension at all, but merely deferred pay. I made 
a bargain with the State to do work for it, and under that 
bargain a bit of my wages was to be kept back every week and 
given to me in the latter part of my life, and after my active 
work was done. The fact that my pension is really only part 
of my wages is acknowledged by the Government themselves, 
for in most cases it is actually called deferred pay, and in all 
cases it is deferred pay and nothing else. Look at the cases of 
my brother Jack and me. He went into private employment 
‘ and earned far better wages than I did, but had no promise of 
a pension. I took lower wages because I was to receive a pension 
after thirty years’ service. Out of his higher wages Jack 
saved money and invested it in buying a small house, and he 
is now getting £13 a year with the money he saved. Yet, now 
we are both sixty-five, the State is going to give him 5s.a 
week, and going to give me nothing because I was fool enough 
to leave my savings in the hands of the State. It is a cruel 
injustice to me.” 

Another method of cutting down the pension-list is the 
suggestion that nobody is to have the money unless he or she 
applies for it every Monday morning in person at the local 
pension office. It is supposed that these disagreeable con- 
ditions will prevent persons in the middle and upper classes 
from claiming their money. They will not like, it is said, to 
stand in a line every Monday among their poorer neighbours 
waiting for their turn at the pension window. Now I venture 
to say that this plan for cutting down the pension-list will 
end in nothing. It might last for five or six years, but very 
soon people would begin to say that it was a monstrous 
shame to expose poor men to the discomfort of asking for their 
pensions in person, that many of them, old and feeble, had 
to stand out in the rain, and that therefore they ought to be 
allowed to send a substitute to fetch the money, or else the 
Government should send it to them by post. But the moment 
pensions collected by substitutes or sent out by the post are 
legalised practically everybody would claim his pension. 
Those who did not want the pensions for themselves would be 
certain to be besieged by charities and other institutions who 
would say: “If you will kindly assign to us your old-age 
pension, we will send a substitute to collect it for you, or 
receive it for you through the post.” As no question of pride 
would come in here, we may be sure that such appeals would 
not be made to deaf ears. 

Well-to-do men would no doubt explain that they did not 
take the old-age pension for themselves, but gave it to the 
parish church or the village hospital, or whatever their pet 
charity might be. I, for example, should certainly assign my 
pension to the parish rifle club, if parish rifle clubs are still 
allowed to exist when I am sixty-five. In any case, the 
pensions would all be drawn. 

I must defer to next week an examination of yet another 
scheme for cutting down the list. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. St. L. S. 








POETRY. 





TO GEORGE MEREDITH. 
“TI SHALL sup late, but royally, though late: 
And few, but fit, the table company ; 
Princes and seers, the learned and the great, 
My chosen guests shall be!” 


So spake, in scorn of a neglectful world, 

That from his golden numbers turned away, 
Landor: the boast the haughty poet hurled 
Might well be thine to-day | 








Like him, thy shallow brethren left thee long 
To ply thy perfect art in loneliness, 
Now to thy festival, an eager throng, 
With wreaths and crowns they press, 


The buds of softer climes and kindlier soil 
They bring, and cast before the singer's chair, 
I too, with no fair garden-plot to spoil, 
Would lay an offering there. 


But mine were plucked upon a wind-swept hill, 
Where the fierce North with the poor blossoms played; 
The frost hath touched them, but it could not kill. 
Nor the noon sunshine fade. : 


So let them lie amid the lavish showers 
Of tenderer blooms about thy cumbered throne; 
This tiny sheaf of hardy heather flowers 
Laid by a hand unknown. 
Epwarp Sypney Tyceg, 








THE THEATRE, 

Paes > ined 
THE SICILIANS. 
A Few weeks ago an attempt was made in this column to 
appraise the acting of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, to analyse its 
nature, and to indicate the principal faults and merits 
inherent in the species of art of which it is representative, 
Mr. Tree’s acting suggests, in more ways than one, a com- 
parison with that of the Sicilian Players, whose vigorous and 
vivid representations of Italian peasant life are drawing 
full houses at the Shaftesbury Theatre. Like Mr. Tree, these 
Sicilian actors are primarily concerned with gesticulation; 
they appeal first and foremost to the eye, and there could be 
no clearer proof of their mastery of the arts of physical 
expression than the ease with which they convey to an 
English audience the developments of a drama spoken in the 
unfamiliar dialect of Sicily. Indeed, it is impossible not to 
feel that even Mr. Tree, with all his command of gesture and 
facial play, might learn a good deal upon these matters from 
the Sicilians. After them, bow insignificant and tame appear 
his most elaborate grimaces, his most melodramatic ravings! 
He seems to be struggling with his utmost force and skill to 
achieve effects which come easily, and almost naturally, to 
Signor Grasso and Signorina Aguglia. And perhaps no 
English actor or actress, however gifted, could hope to rival, 
in intensity of physical expressiveness, these hot-blooded 
children of the South. It is not only that with us the use of 
gesture, instead of being instinctive and habitual, is a thing 
to be laboriously learnt; it can hardly be doubted that there 
is a deeper difference,—a difference in nervous organisation, 
in the closeness and swiftness of the correspondence between 
body and mind. To use the language of science, the Sicilian 
physique answers far more readily than ours to mental 
stimuli. They express their feelings, not by the face alone, 
but by the entire frame; in their climaxes of passion, not a 
muscle of their bodies remains unmoved; their very feet 
shiver with emotion; the joints of their thumbs turn back- 
wards, writhing, almost to the wrist. Such intense and 
extreme manifestations of feeling lie—by the very nature of 
the case—beyond the reach of a Teutonic pantomimist like 
Mr. Tree. 

The superiority of the Sicilians, however, does not depend 
merely upon the violence of their expressive force ; it depends 
no less on the nature of the feelings which they express. If 
our analysis was correct, Mr. Tree fails to produce truly fine 
and permanent effects because he attempts to give expression 
to subtle emotions and complex states of mind by means of 
crude and obvious gesture. His treatment of Shakespeare 
affords the clearest instance of this defect, and the same 
cause tends to make his presentments of modern:life stagy and 
unconvincing. But with the Sicilians the case is very different. 
The material out of which, so to speak, they weave their 
acting is something totally dissimilar both to the imaginative 
intellectuality of Shakespeare and to the refined self-con- 
sciousness of the civilised society of to-day: it is the rough, 
direct, and primitive existence of the ignorant peasants of the 
Abruzzi or the simple hill-folk of Sicily. In a word, the 
emotions with which they deal are precisely those for which 
vivid physical action is the only appropriate expression. 
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Here are no complexities and hesitations, no hints and 
delicacies, no gradual transitions of feeling, no subtleties of 
thought; here everything is simple even to childishness, and 
straightforward even to brutality. A man flies into a temper 
with bis companion, and immediately slaps his face ; the next 
moment he repents, and kisses him. And in the deeper 
passions, the greater movements of the soul, there is the 
same directness and the same swift and violent simplicity. 
Signorina Aguglia’s animalic paroxysms remind one, by sheer 
force of contrast, of the exquisite refinements of Signora 
Duse’s art, and one begins to wonder how it is that the same 
race should have produced such opposites. Charles Lamb in 
his criticism of The Duchess of Malfi speaks of the noble 
spirituality of Webster's tragedy, and points out how that 

at artist was able “to move a horror skilfully, to touch 
a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can 
bear, to wean and weary a life until it is ready to drop”; 
and adds that “writers of an inferior genius may ‘upon 
horror’s head horrors accumulate’ but they cannot do 
They mistake quantity for quality their 
terrors want dignity, their affrightments are without decorum.” 
It is over this latter province—the province of accumulated 
horrors—that the Sicilian actress reigns supreme. Doubtless 
it is not the highest form of tragedy ; it is true that her terrors 
want dignity, and that her affrightments are without decorum ; 
but she has brought these things under the spell of a most 
potent art, and she has made them the instruments of no 
mean triumph. The spectacle which she presents of a mind 
—or should we rather say a body?—given over to the 
last extremities of unmixed passion—of love, or hatred, 
or jealousy, or terror, or despair—must send a thrill 
through the coldest, and impress the most obtuse. It 
is natural that a superficial criticism should compare 
Signorina Aguglia with Madame Bernhardt; but in reality 
any such comparison must be fruitless. Their merits 
cannot be weighed in the same scales. Madame Bernhardt is 
before all things a dweller in cities; in her most electric 
moments she is still civilised; when she is most frenzied she 
never loses her grace; and at her best she can assume the 
“dignity” and the “decorum” of the grand style itself. 
Curiously enough, the fundamental situation of the central 
scene in Malia corresponds almost exactly with that of one of 
the great scenes in Phédre,—a scene in which, perhaps, Madame 
Bernhardt appears at her finest. The subject of both is a 
woman's declaration of a shameful passion to the object of it. 
Madame Bernhardt shows us the mind of Racine’s heroine,,. 
delirious and desperate as it is, yet possessed of a high 
consciousness, an imaginative grasp of the irony of the 
situation, and a splendid magnanimity. There is nothing of 
all this in Signorina Aguglia’s Iana,—a half-savage creature 
possessed of devils, torn in pieces by the bare violence of 
shame and of desire, unsupported by the reticences of conven- 
tion, and unsoothed by the nobilities of thought. The excess 
of horror let loose and rampant upon a human being,—that is 
a terrible sight to look upon, perhaps too terrible. Who that 
saw it did not wish, for a moment, to cry out, so that the 
dreadful thing might stop ? 

But, after all, these performances are not all terror; they 
possess the other ingredient of tragedy,—there is pity in them 
too. It is this that mitigates the hideous crudity of certain 
passages, and brings some sense of gentleness into the whole. 
The actors are not cold-hearted dissectors of passion, but men 
and women who feel and know. No one could doubt that 
who has seen the look of awful grief in Iana’s face as she sits 
plucking to pieces, with the automatic energy of desperation, 
the flower she holds in her hand, or who bas witnessed the 
agonised stumblings of the witch in La Figlia di Jorio, when 
she has fallen into her persecutor’s power. Enough has 
been said to show that these actors are by no means 
the rough-and-ready performers which, from a hasty con- 
sideration of the primitive nature of the scenes they 
depict, they might be supposed to be. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. They are brilliant and accomplished 
to a high degree. Signorina Aguglia rises undoubtedly to 
greatness; and it is rare indeed to see on an English stage 
an exhibition of such easy power, such consummate mastery 
of the technique of acting, as is shown by Signor Grasso. 
The rest of the company err on the side of a too strict 
adherence to conventional methods, if they err at all. The 
old men, for instance, are a little too much what every one 


eeeeee 


would expect old men to be; and the grouping of the minor 
characters is occasionally over-rigid. But, on the whole, the 
effect of movement and vitality produced in these pieces is 
truly amazing. Every actor appears to be overflowing with 
the vigour of youth. The vivacity and abounding energy of 
some of the crowded scenes suggest to the mind the great 
“Kermesse” of Rubens. The spectator is wonderfully 
exhilarated; he seems to be drinking, at its very source, of 
the fountain of life. IaGNoTUSs. 








BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN VENETIAN HISTORY.* 

Tue real Venice is little known to the world at large. The 
common traveller sees the aesthetic charm of her site and 
architecture, and is familiar with her Titians and Bellinis. 
But her diplomacy, her Constitution, her finance, are in the 
main unstudied regions, Only the curious historian explores 
them, for their record is in a wilderness of archives to which 
the tourist has no access. And yet, if the truth be told, the 
Venetians were not primarily an artistic people, and the real 
life of the city was little touched by the art which has made 
her name famous. As Mr. Brown says in his preface, “it was 
a fringe, an adornment, the outcome of commercial and con- 
stitutional well-being ; bearing the imprint of its birthplace, it 
is true, and eminently characteristic of Venice, but, neverthe- 
less, merely a flower whose roots must be looked for else- 
where.” Bishop Creighton says very truly that the Venetian 
State was a “joint-stock company for the exploitation of the 
East.” For centuries she was the only part of Europe not 
preoccupied with theological and parochial squabbles, but 
living always in touch with a wider world. Her history is the 
most variegated pattern in the whole European web, but that 
history is not to be understood by the careless traveller. Mr. 
Brown, knowing Venice as probably no other Englishman 
has ever known it, gives us in this book a series of 
studies in some of the features of the Venetian common- 
wealth and a set of pictures of some of the great scenes and 
figures of her story. His scholarship is profound, but he 
wears his learning lightly, and these essays are as remarkable 
for their grace of style and vivid portraiture as for their sound 
historical judgment. The book will be prized by all lovers of 
the enchanted city as an illuminating guide to the essentials 
of her past. 

The studies fall under two types,—the investigation of the 
Constitutional and economic policy of the State, and the re- 
telling of some of her famous tales, In the first essay we are 
given the history of the city of the Rialto, the beginning of 
modern Venice, which was formed under the pressure of 
Frankish invasion out of the democracy of Malamocco and 
the aristocracy of Heraclea. To the aristocrats the Court of 
Byzantium had always the major attraction. The colony 
owed it a titular obedience, and at the same time admitted by 
her acts the authority of the Frankish Kings, The balance 
leaned to one side or the other according to the proclivities of 
the governing class, till the people in the end took the matter 
into their own hands, and proclaimed themselves neither 
Lombard nor Byzantine, but Venetian. In the second essay 
—on Tiepolo’s conspiracy—we reach the first of the great 
Constitutional crises. The new aristocracy based on com- 
merce aimed at extinguishing the people constitutionally and 
consolidating themselves into the supreme power behind a 
formal ducal authority. The Doge came to be merely the 
mouthpiece of the new party, and the closing of the Maggior 
Consiglio to all who did not belong to a narrow circle of great 
houses prevented fresh blood from ever leavening the auto- 
cracy. The Doge, as Mr. Brown says, may have been dux tn 
foro, but he was also servus in consilio, and virtually captivus 
in palatio. Tiepolo’s conspiracy was undertaken on behalf of 
the elder aristocracy and the old Constitution of Venice, and 
it attempted to enlist democratic support. The usual Italian 
revolution of the Middle Ages ended in the establishment of 
Signori, but after the Tiepoline conspiracy “ Venice found 
herself not under the rule of a single tyrant, an individual 
who might be assassinated und who was doomed, sooner 
or later, to extinction with his whole race, but with the 





* Stu lies in the History of Venice, By Horatio F, Brown, 2 vols, Londons 
Johu Murray, (18s, net.) 
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. permanent unassailable Ten as her Lord.” It destroyed her 
democracy, but it made her for centuries the one stable 
element in Northern Italy. In other chapters Mr. Brown 
explores some of the curious byways of their government. The 
chapter on the Venetian Constitution is one of the clearest 
statements we-know of the most enduring oligarchy of 
which history has any record. Valuable, too, is the account 
of Venetian commercial policy. Venice was primarily a 
depét, a distributing centre for merchandise, but she soon 
developed many lucrative industries, which were carefully 
fostered by her Government. Commercially that Govern- 
ment was always paternal, and, unique in history, it exercised 
a literary censorship over books published in order that the 
credit of her presses might not go down. She owed her 
success to her geographical position, her enterprise, and 
in a sense to her trade policy. But a series of events, 
beginning with the fall of Constantinople and the rise of the 
Turk, and ending with the discovery of the Cape passage and 
the rise of English and Dutch commerce, shifted the centre of 
gravity away from her, and other nations began to use the 
lesson of protection she had taught against her. Perhaps the 
chapter which sheds most light on the spirit of mediaeval 
Venice is that on “Political Assassination.” The Republic, 
like all Italy, was prepared to hire bravos to get rid of 
awkward opponents, but she was curiously businesslike in her 
methods. One of these bravos, Brother John of Ragusa, 
appreciated her commercial spirit, for he put in a tender for 
assassinations based on a careful tariff. The Grand Turk was 
to cost 500 ducats; lesser potentates 50 each; the Pope 100; 
and the King of Spain 150 ducats, with travelling expenses 
added. 

To most readers the book will appeal chiefly by its collection 
of romantic tales. It is true, as Mr. Brown says, that Venice 
“demanded and secured the effacement of the individual,” 
but there are a few records which escape the civic monotony. 
Mr. Brown has gleaned industriously in the archives, and has 
brought forth some curious gossip. From a literary point 
of view the little essay called “ An International Episode,” 
which tells the sad tale of Salen and Dorotea, but more 
especially expounds the romance of old libraries, is the 
best thing in the book. Excellent, too, is the account 
of the marriage of Ibrahim, that renegide Slav, to 
the daughter of the Grand Turk. Of the greater stories, 
the most dramatic is the famous tragedy of Marino 
Falier, the Doge of Venice whose portrait in the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio is represented only by a black curtain. 
Byron has misread the tale. It was no revolt of an enlightened 
democrat against tyranny, but the inexplicable freak of an 
old and distinguished man who hoped to make himself a 
tyrant by the help of the seafaring and merchant classes. 
This, at any rate, was the view of Petrarch, who was a con- 
temporary and a friend of Falier. The fact that the populace 
failed him when the crisis came shows that they did not 
regard him as fighting their battles. Another high tale of 
treason is that of the Spanish Terror, engineered by the Duke 
of Osuna, the Spanish Viceroy of Naples, with the help of 
sundry adventurers in Venice. The Republic got wind of the 
plot, and silently nipped it in the bud, so that the citizens 
when they woke on the morning of May 18th, 1618, found two 
corpses each hung by a leg to the gibbet in the Piazza. The 
story of Carmagnola, that Piedmontese soldier of fortune who, 
after establishing the power of Filippo Visconti in Milan and 
enlarging his domains, went over to the service of Venice, 
is told at length. He was not a great soldier—few of the 
adventurers were—and so far as he is concerned Venice seems 
to have behaved well. It was only after he had drawn vast 
revenues for doing nothing and dabbled much in treachery that 
she enticed him to her and made an end of him. The noblest 
Venetians who appear in Mr. Brown's pages are two Church- 
men,—the Cardinal Contarini and Paolo Sarpi. Contarini 
attempted the hopeless task of reforming the Church from 
within, and, like Erasmus, he failed. Few more attractive figures 
are to be found in that epoch of transition than the philosopher 
whose Venetian blood drove him into the life of action. “The 
interest of his life and the pathos of his failure lay in this, 
that he was at once something more and something less than 
a politician or a philosopher.” Paolo Sarpi had something of 
the same creed, but he had a spice of intransigence which 
stiffened him into a great fighter. A physical scientist of 

the first rank, he owes his historical importance to his 








ST. 
eminence as an ecclesiastical lawyer. He opposed the 
temporal pretensions of Rome so stoutly that Venice won in 
the quarrel. Mr. Brown truly calls him an “Old Catholic.” 
He attacked the Roman Curia, not the Church, of which he 
was a devout son. He had the lawyer-historian’s instinet 
against secession. Diodato the reformer, who hoped to win 
him from Rome, wrote of him :—“ Sarpi is rooted in that most 
dangerous maxim that God cares nothing for externals, pro. 
vided the mind and the heart are in pure and direct relation 
with Himself.” The man who regards externals as of small} 
account is not the maker of popular revolutions, 

We have left to the end two papers which are of special 
interest to Englishmen. One on the relations of Cromwell 
and Venice includes a Report of the Venetian Ambassador on 
the Protectorate which contains some curious and shrewd 
remarks on the character of the Protector. The second is a 
careful study of the Shakespearean references to Venice 
which reveals an extraordinary and exact knowledge of detail, 
Shakespeare knew that to go from Belmont—i.e., Montebello— 
to Venice it was necessary to go by the ferry-boat which started 
from Padua, and that the exact distance between that city and 
Belmont was twenty miles. In the characters of Portia and 
Shylock we have pure Venetian types, and the atmosphere of 
the Rialto is correctly rendered. Shakespeare knew that 
Frankfort was the chief German city which traded with 
Venice, that the Venetian ladies wore high pattens, and he 
calls the police “ officers of night ’-—i.e., Signori di Notte—the 
correct title. “Sound as a fish,” the proverb which Launce 
quotes to Speed, is the Venetian Sano come un pesce. It is 
most unlikely that the great dramatist was ever “out of 
England,” but by force of his quick ear and his poet’s imagina- 
tion it was “as if he saw it all.” 





RECENT MUSICAL BOOKS.* 

ScHUMANN once lamented how few real musicians could 
write, and how few good writers were musicians. In this 
context Dr. Ernest Walker is a happy example of the conven- 
tional use of the familiar maxim recently discussed in our 
correspondence columns. We have already had occasion 
to notice Dr. Walker's contributions to the new edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary, and to animadvert on the uncom- 
promising and occasionally unjudicial temper of his com- 
ments. In the case of such a book as the one before us, 
however, such criticism is inapplicable, or not applicable 
to the same extent, and in any case criticism is largely dis- 
armed by the excellence of the contents. This short History 
of Music in England is not merely a masterly piece of condensa- 
tion, based on intimate first-hand knowledge of the available 
material, but from beginning toend it is written with a convie- 
tion which commands respect, and with an incisive energy and 
felicity of phrase which render its perusal a most stimulating 
literary experience. Lastly, though void of any approach to 
musical Chauvinism, the book is eminently calculated to 
minister to a well-founded pride in the part played by England 
in the evolution of the art of music. Dr. Walker’s history is 
devoted to making good the notable assertion to be found on 
p. 20:—“ Though it suffered during the supremacy of the 
Flemings the first of the many eclipses it has undergone, the 
English school has never become extinct ; and its record of five 
hundred continuous years is much the longest of which any 
nation can boast.” The chapter on the great Madrigalian era 
is a masterly review of that wonderful period of musical 
efflorescence. The writer’s enthusiasm never degenerates into 
effusiveness. His characterisation is luminous, and by acute 
comment and musical illustration he enables us to appreciate 
the distinguishing traits of the various composers. Nor is his 
appreciation of Purcell and his contemporaries less generous 
or discriminating. In dealing with the “crushing influence” 
of Handel on English music Dr. Walker writes with a severity 
that will not please all readers. But his attitude is by no 
means one of hostility to the great Saxon, as may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 

“ After all, we must give Handel the credit for being, in @ 
sense, the most courageous great composer who has ever lived; 





Ernest Walker, M.A., D.Mus., 
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4 to base his title to immortality on a direct popular 

In the process he threw away all chance of influencing 
the subsequent course of the art; there has never been a com- 

oser of more than the merest second-class rank who owes him 
aything really vital. And not only was he content, with his 
‘enormous powers, to stand absolutely out of the line of the great 
transmitters of the divine fire; he was content to turn out huge 
anasses of work, which, if he ever reflected for a moment, he must 
have known to be worthless, in a sort of patient certainty that 
gooner or later the inspiration would come, And when it did 
come, then we have the real Handel—the man on whose grave 
even Beethoven said he would kneel bareheaded.” 


he trie 
appeal. 


Dr. Walker's criticism of Sterndale Bennett reminds us of 
yon Biilow’s pregnant comment on his great contemporary 
and friend, Mendelssohn, of whom he said that he “began as 
a genius and ended as a talent.” In contrasting the actual 
and potential achievements of Sullivan, Dr. Walker leaves 
out of consideration the factor of his delicate health, but his 
estimates of Parry, Stanford, and Elgar strike us as admirable 
specimens of legitimate frankness. In this necessarily hasty 
and imperfect notice we can only call attention to the writer’s 
extremely sane attitude on the burning question of folk-music, 
and his unhesitating eulogy of the Irish folk-tunes as, on the 
whole, the finest in existence :— 

“If musical composition meant nothing more than tunes 

sixteen bars long, Ireland could claim some of the very greatest 
composers that have ever lived...... For sheer beauty of 
melody the works of Mozart, Schubert, and the Irish folk- 
composers form a triad that is unchallenged in the whole range 
of the art.” 
It is not too much to say that Dr. Walker never goes out of 
his way to express enthusiasm unless it is fully warranted. 
We cannot, however, endorse his disparagement of “ Rule, 
Britannia” as a “ comparatively undistinguished strain.” Did 
not Wagner declare that the whole spirit of British patriotism 
was to be found in its opening phrase? In taking leave of 
what is the best book on the subject that has yet been 
published we may add that Dr. Walker's caustic footnotes 
are a constant source of joy to the reader. 

Sir George Smart, who died forty years ago at the age of 
ninety-one, was a very good specimen of the English Kapell- 
meister. Coming of a musical family, he began as a choir- 
boy, mastered half-a-dozen instruments, specialising as an 
organist, established an influential and lucrative connexion as 
a teacher of singing and the pianoforte, and probably con- 
ducted more Festivals than any other English musician of his 
time. His diaries reveal a curiously matter-of-fact mind, and, 
in view of the immense number of interesting people whom he 
knew, the banality of his impressions is quite remarkable. 
Still, the book is not without its value as a faithful, if prosaic, 
record of a Jong life illuminated by some shining moments. It 
must always be remembered to the lasting credit of Sir George 
Smart that he was one of the few Englishmen who recognised 
the genius of Beethoven in his lifetime. He consistently 
championed his cause, and actually undertook a pilgrimage to 
Vienna in 1825 to ascertain from the composer personally the 
exact times of the movements of his symphonies. Beethoven 
greeted him with great cordiality, and the record of their 
intercourse, though it adds little to what we already know, 
is animated by a spirit of genuine bero-worship. One reads 
with a real thrill of Beethoven’s intervention during the 
performance of one of his own quartets:—“A staccato 
passage not being expressed to the satisfaction of his eye, 
for alas, he could not hear, he seized Holz’s violin and 
played the passage a quarter of a tone flat.” They parted 
excellent friends, and in return for the present of a diamond 
pin Beethoven wrote him a canon (reproduced in facsimile at 
p. 124) with an inscription which is perhaps Sir George 
Smart's surest title to immortality :—* Written on the 16th 
September 1825 in Baden when my dear talented music artist 
and friend Smart (from England) visited me here. Louis von 
Beethoven.” Here, and here almost alone, there is a touch 
of emotion in the narrative,—eg., Smart speaks of his 
return to Vienna from Beethoven's house “exhausted with 
pleasure.” Smart retained his admiration of Beethoven till 
the end of his life, and the last chapter in the book describes 
his trip to Bonn at the age of seventy to attend the unveiling 
of Beethoven's statue in 1845. His relations with Mendelssohn 
were equally friendly, and Weber was his guest at the time of 
his death in 1826. As organist of the Chapel Royal, Smart 

was constantly brought into contact with members of the 
Royal family—be gave: lessons to Princess Charlotte—and 








the latter pages of this ingenuous recital are enlivened by some 
really diverting anecdotes illustrative of their attitude towards 
music. Perhaps the best story in the book, however, is of 
Mrs. Siddons :— 

“On July 4th, 1827, I went to the Earl of Darnley’s, at Cobham 
Hall, to meet Mrs. Siddons and Miss Wilkinson, now Mrs. Groom. 
During the evening a gentleman came to Mrs. Siddons and said— 
‘Madame, I beg your pardon for asking so rude a question, but 
in consequence of a wager allow me to ask your age.’ She 
replied, ‘ Seventy-eight years old.’ ‘Damme!’ said he, ‘I have 
lost,’ and he abruptly went away. Mrs. Siddons immediately 
said—‘ Puppy!’ ‘ Very true,’ I observed, ‘but why did you tell 
him you were so old?’ She replied, ‘Whenever a lady of an 
uncertain age, as it is termed, is asked how old she is, she had 
better add ten or more years to her age, for then the enquirer 
goes away saying, “ What a fine old woman!"’’” 

Mr. Ernest Newman's elaborate monograph on Hugo Wolf 
is divided into two parts,—the first dealing with his life, and 
the second with his works. The former makes of necessity 
very painful reading. Hugo Wolf, who was the son of an 
unsuccessful Styrian leather-merchant, was denied the qualities 
which make either for success or content. His school life was 
unhappy, he was dismissed from the Vienna Conservatoire for 
insubordination, and his temperament rendered it absolutely 
impossible for him to make a livelihood by teaching, hack- 
work, or musical criticism. He insulted his pupils, made 
enemies by his mordant pen, and when he did get an engage- 
ment as assistant to a distinguished Kapellmeister, proved 
himself quite incapable of attending to the duties of his post. 
He had a genius for quarrelling with or wounding the suscepti- 
bilities of everybody, including those who were dearest to him. 
Yet the fidelity and generosity of his friends—with very few 
exceptions—remained unimpaired by these shocks. They 
rescued him from privation and poverty, placed their houses 
at his disposal, organised performances of his works, provided 
funds for their publication, formed themselves into a society for 
fostering and cherishing the sensitive plant of Wolf's genius, 
and, in short, displayed an amount of tact, consideration, 
and devotion for which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
in all the annals of magnanimity. That is the bright side of a 
record which in its personal aspect is one of almost unrelieved 
gloom. Wolf hardly ever tasted of happiness save when in 
the white-heat of creation, and these spells of furious produc- 
tive energy alternated with long periods of exhaustion and 
sterility in which he despaired of the return of inspiration. 
The strain of his last effort completely deranged an over- 
wrought brain, and at the age of thirty-seven he was placed 
under restraint, discharged after four months, and in less than 
a year consigned to the Lower Austrian Asylum in Vienna, 
where, although everything was done to lighten his sufferings, 
his condition went steadily from bad to worse until his release 
by death in February, 1903. 

Mr. Newman's elaborate analysis of the songs, operas, and 
other compositions of Hugo Wolf is based on an intimate 
acquaintance with the scores which is only possible in a 
thoroughly accomplished musician. From his estimate of 
Wolf as the foremost song-writer of all time it is possible to 
dissent energetically; but there is no gainsaying the ability 
and enthusiasm with which he supports his claim. He is an 
uncompromising but a convinced partisan. For the rest, the 
tone and temper of his book may best be judged from the 
passage in which he sums up Wolf's character and the 
significance of his premature and tragic end :— 

“His occasional harshness of manner and speech was morely 
part of the fundamental sincerity of his nature; wherever art 
was concerned he went straight for the truth, in his opinions as 
in his music. He had a horror of sentimentality, of pose, in life 
as in art; and he was merciless to it no matter where or when 
he met it. His candour inevitably brought him enemies; but 
we have only to look round the circle of his friends to see that 
it was a personality of no ordinary charm that could command 
the willing devotion of so many men of high character and of 
such various dispositions. ..... No feeling but one of the most 
poignant pity can fill us when we think of the gnawing misery of 
his life and the brutal, senseless tragedy of his end. The gods 
no doubt mean well, but their technique is bad. Nature is not 
so prodigal of brains of the first order that she can afford to fling 
them to the rubbish-heap in this blind and wasteful way, Since 
the death of Schubert there is no musician whose premature end 
has been so truly irreparable a loss to art.” 

We have on many occasions expressed our objection on 
general grounds to the issue of biographies of living celebrities, 
musical or otherwise, while they are still in mid-career. 
Subject to this reservation, we can cordially commend Mrs. 
Liebich’s genial and enthusiastic sketch of the most advanced 
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living representative of French music. One fact clearly 
emerges from these pages. M. Debussy is not only a remark- 
able composer, he has at his command a singularly vivid, 
suggestive, and witty prose style,—witness this admirable and 
characteristic condemnation of unnecessary applause :— 
“Sachez donc bien qu’une véridique impression de beauté ne 
pourrait avoir d’autre effet que le silence. Enfin, voyons! quand 
vous assistez 4 la féerie quotidienne qu’est la mort du soleil avez- 
vous jamais eu la pensée d’applaudir? Vous m’avouerez que c’est 
pourtant d’un développement un peu plus imprévu que toutes vos 
petites histoires sonores.” 
Excellent, again, is his pen-portrait of Richard Strauss :— 
“He is tall, and has the ingenuous and decided manner of 
those great explorers who have made their way through the 
territories of savage tribes with a smile on their faces.” 
Weingartner reminds Debussy of “a brand-new knife; his 
gestures partake of a quasi-rectilinear eloquence ; then all of 
a sudden bis arms make relentless signals which evoke a 
bellowing from the trombones and drive the cymbals dis- 
tracted.” Last,and most amusing, is the remark that Grieg’s 
music gives him the “charming and bizarre sensation of 
eating a pink bonbon stuffed with snow.” 





BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO.* 

Tus volume is partially, though not mainly, valuable as com- 
pleting the biography of Bishop Stanley, and filling up 
interstices in the preceding volumes, Dean Stanley’s Edward 
and Catherine Stanley and Early Married Life of Maria 
Josepha, Lady Stanley. Besides, the letters are preceded by 
a concise Life, which clearly indicates the main features of the 
Bishop’s strenuous and honourable career, and demonstrates 
the important part played in that career by his wife Catherine, 
the daughter of the Rev. Oswald Leycester, of Stoke Rectory, 
in Shropshire. When she herself became mistress of Alderley 
Rectory, what Sydney Smith called her “ porcelain under- 
standing,” or what a more prosaic eulogist terms “a quiet 
wisdom, a rare unselfishness, a calm discrimination, a firm 
decision,” made her quite as influential as her husband, whose 
courage was exhibited equally in quelling a prize-fight and in 
fighting against political and theological conventionalities :— 

“His words and actions,” we can well believe, “must often 

have been startling to his contemporaries; when temperance was 
a new cause, he publicly spoke in support of the Roman Catholic 
Father Matthew, who had promoted it in Ireland; when the idea 
of any education for the masses was not universally accepted, he 
advocated admitting the children of dissenters to the national 
schools; and when the stage had not the position it now holds, 
he dared to offer hospitality to one of the most distinguished of 
its representatives, Jenny Lind, to mark his respect for her life 
and influence.” 
The success and happiness of Edward Stanley’s life were due, 
it is quite clear, to his own sunny temperament, and to the 
extraordinary variety of his interests, a variety which was not 
surpassed even by his distinguished son. He, indeed, summed 
up his whole career as Bishop in a letter which he wrote in 
the year before his death, 1849 :— 

“TI have been in various directions over the parish [of Alderley} 
visiting many welcome faces, laughing with the living, weeping 
over the dying. It is gratifying to see the cordial familiarity 
with which they receive me, and Norwich clergy would scarcely 
know me by cottage fires, talking over old times, with their hands 
elasped in mine as an old and dear friend.” 

It is quite as much because this volume is a revelation of 
temperament and character as because it throws sidelights on 
the state of Europe after the Peace of Amiens in 1802 and 
1803, after the Peace of Paris in 1814, and after Waterloo in 
1816, that it will be found readable as well as sociologically 
valuable. Edward Stanley was a born traveller, and the first 
letters which are given here, and which were written to his 
father and mother, indicate admirably the pleasures, and still 
more the prejudices, of a young Englishman, who finds it 
difficult to believe that a typical Frenchman can, in morals 
and education, be the equal of his countrymen. Shortly after 
he arrives in Rouen he writes to his father, who had been in 
France before the Revolution :— 

“T never saw France before the Revolution, and therefore 
cannot judge of the contrasted appearance of its towns, but this 
I can safely say, that I never before saw such strong marks of 
poverty, both in the houses and inhabitants. I have as yet seen 
nothing like a gentleman; probably many may affect the dress 
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and manners of the lower orders in order to screen themselves, 


and may consider that an outward show of poverty is the 

- - a] 
way of securing what riches they have. I can concei thing 
so melancholy.” 9 or 


Still better as a revelation of healthy national prejudice is the 
following :— 

“TI dined yesterday at a table d’héte with five French 

In my life I never saw such ill-bred blackguards, dirty Fao 
way of eating, overbearing in their conversation, though they 
never condescended to address themselves to us ; and more proud 
and aristocratical than any of the ci-d t noblesse could ever 
have been. From this moment I believe all the accounts I have 
heard from our officers of the French officers who were prisoners 
during the war. They were always insolent, and, excepting in 
some few cases, ungrateful in the extreme for any kindness shown 
to them.” 
Edward Stanley is, however, quite impartial in his raciat 
dislikes. Of the Spaniards whom he saw at Barcelona, 
Gibraltar, and elsewhere on this, his first holiday, he 
says :— 

“As for the people, both noble and vulgar, it requires but a 
very short residence amongst them to be highly disgusted; few 
receive anything which deserves the name of a regular education, 
and I have been told from, I believe, undoubted authority, that a 
nobleman unable to write his name or even read his own pedigree 
is by no means a @ifficult thing to meet with.” 


The volume becomes much more interesting from the his- 
torical point of view after Napoleon’s fall in 1814. The 
rector of Alderley, as he was then, was “eager to seize tha 
chance of viewing the wreck of Napoleon’s Empire, while the 
country was still ringing with rumours of battles and sieges,” 
It was contemplated at first that a whole family party should 
visit Paris, but ultimately the rector went without his female 
kindred, taking as his sole travelling companion his brother- 
in-law, Edward Leycester. Mrs. Stanley, however, accom- 
panied her husband and brother as far as London, and in 
consequence we have a number of interesting letters from her 
and her relatives as well as from the rector. Here are 
photographs of Byron and of Madame de Staél :— 


“ He is a mixture of gloom and sarcasm, chastened, however, by 
good breeding, and with a vein of original genius that makes 
some atonement for the unheroic and uncongenial cast of his 
whole mind. Itisa mind that never conveys the idea of sun- 
shine. It is a dark night upon which the lightning flashes. .... . 
Her conversation was for the benefit of all who had ears to hear, 
and even my imperfect organ lost little of the discourse—happy 
if memory had served me with as much fidelity; for had tha 
whole discourse been written without one syllable of correction it. 
would be difficult to name a dialogue so full of eloquence and wit. 
Eloquence is a great word, but not too big for her. She speaks as 
she writes ; and upon this occasion she was inspired by indignation, 
finding herself between two opposite spirits who gave full play to 
all her energy.” 

Edward Stanley’s own picture of Madame de Staél is a little 
livelier. He attended a party of hers in Paris, and we can 
well believe him when he says she was not shy :— 

“ She compared the Englis: and French character, in which she 
(and I presume it was a maternal opinion) would not allow an 
atom of merit to the latter. On finding that I was a clergyman 
she immediately began upon Religion, talked of Hodgson, Andrews, 
Wilberforce, and then, in questioning me about the Methodists 
(about whom she seemed to have heard much and entertained 
confused notions), we slid into mysticism, which carried us, of 
course, into the third volume of Allemagne. She spoke in raptures 
of the mystic school, said she was quite one in heart. ‘Cela se 
peut,’ thought I; but somehow or other ‘Je ne le crois pas,’ for b 
had heard some little anecdotes of her mother, in which, whatevez 
may be her theoretical views of mysticism, her practical opinions 
are rather more lax than Fénelon’s.” 

The discarded Josephine, to whose retreat of Malmaison the 
rector went after reaching Paris, finds in Edward Stanley a 
hearty apologist :— 

“The French all speak highly of her, and it is impossible on 
seeing Malmaison, and hearing of her virtues, not to join in their 
opinion. ..... She was fond of society, and patronised the Arts. 
She allowed artists to sit at leisure in her gallery to copy pictures, 
and conversed with them a great deal. She did an infinity of 
good to all within her reach, and was beloved by all. ..... I 
never dwelt with more satisfaction, or felt more inclined to coincide 
with the verdict of that best of judges of human nature aud 
human frailty, ‘Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more, 
than in criticising the character of Josephine.” 

The rector, however, is not specially benevolent when he 
comes to deal with Napoleon’s Marshals after they had 
transferred their allegiance to the Bourbons. Ney, indeed, is 
“a fine handsome man, but remarkably fair, with light curling 
hair,” and Masséna is “the most military of all, dark hair 
and countenance, fine figure.” But Jourdan is “a sharp, 
queer-looking fellow, not at all stamped with the features 
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f a hero”; Murat is “an effeminate coxcomb, with no 
characteristic but that of self-satisfaction ”; Soult is “a stern 
soldier, vulgar but energetic”; the Duc de Dantzig is “ very 
ugly and squinting.” But Stanley's best invective is reserved 
pc Davoust. “ Every bad passion seemed to have set its mark 
on his face; nothing grand, warlike, or dignified. It was all 
dark, cruel, cunning, and malevolent. His body, too, seemed 
to partake of his character. I sbould fancy he was rather 
deformed. I never saw so good a Richard III.” In fairness, 
however, to the French Generals who are so amply vituperated 
in this book, it must be noted that Stanley’s attitude towards 
everybody and everything Gallic seems to have beer rendered 
worse by his second visit to France. Every third page or 
so relating his experiences in 1814 contains some such 
passionately prejudiced passage as: “ We slept at Chateau 
Thierry—such an inn and such insolent pigs of people. 
Spain was scarcely worse.” According to Stanley, the 
French were incapable of allowing the Allies to win a 
victory :— 

“Wherever I go—whatever field of battle I see—be it Craon, 
Laon, Soissons, or elsewhere—victory is never accorded to the 
Russians. ‘Oh, non, les Russes étaient toujours vaincus.’ One 
fellow who had been one of Buonaparte’s guides at Craon had the 
impudence to assure me that the moment he appeared the Allies 
‘ Ay, but,’ said I, ‘ how came the French to retreat and 
‘Oh, because just then the trahison which 
months before began to 


ran away. 
leave him alone?’ 
had been all arranged nineteen 


>” 


appear. 
Of the Anglophobia which prevailed in France at this time 
Stanley writes candidly :— 

“ Poor England is certainly not much beloved; we are admired, 
feared, respected, and courted ; but these people will have it, and 
perhaps with some reason, that upon all occasions our own interest 
is the sole object of consideration, that our treaties have the good 
of ourselves and not the peace of Europe at heart, and so far they 
carry this opinion that I was very near getting into a quarrel 
with a fat man in the diligence, who spoke it as a common idea 
that we fought with our money and not with our blood, for that 
we were too rich to risk our lives, and had there been a bridge 
Napoleon would have been in London long ago.” 


The third instalment of the Stunley letters deals largely 
with the field of Waterloo. On this subject, however, neither 
Stanley nor any of his relatives had anything that was really 
fresh to say. None of his discoveries on the scene of battle 
is much more important than this :— 


“On the heights where the British squares received the shock 
of the French cavalry, we found a British officer’s cocked hat, 
much injured apparently by a cannon shot, with its oilskin 
rotting away, and showing by its texture, shape, and quality that 
it had been manufactured by a fashionable hatter, and most 
probably graced the wearer’s head in Bond Street and St. 
James's.” 


Stanley is far more at home when he is in Paris engaged in 
snap-shotting notabilities :— 


“We have seen the Bourbons. The King is a round fat man, 
so fat that in their pictures they dare not give him the proper 
contour lest the police should suspect them of wishing to ridicule ; 
but his face is mild and benevolent, and I verily believe his face 
to be a just reflection of his heart...... Then comes the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. There is no milk and water there. 
What she really is I may not be able to detect, but I will forfeit 
my little finger if there is not something passing strange within 
She is thin and genteel, grave and dignified; she 
puts her fan to her under-lip as Napoleon would put his finger to 
his forehead. ..... Then comes the Duchesse de Berry, a young 
pretty thing, a sort of Royal kitten; and then comes her husband, 
_ Duc de Berry, short, vulgar looking, anything but a kitten 

@ is.” 


Although the Bourbons were in the ascendant in Paris, 
Napoleon was in everybody's mind :— 


“Buonaparte never went to Versailles but once, to look at it, 
but at the Trianon he and Josephine lived, and it is impossible in 
seeing those places not to feel the principal interest to be in the 
enquiry—where he lived, where he sat, where he walked, where he 
slept—so accordingly we asked our guide. ‘ Monsieur, je ne connais 
pas ce coquin 14’ soon told us what we were to expect from him, but 
his silence and his loyalty and the combat between his hatred of the 
English and his hatred of Buonaparte was so amusing that we 
soon forgave him for not telling us anything about him. He 
said ‘ Boney’ was only fit to be hanged. ‘Why did you not hang 
him then?’ He could only shrug his shoulders.” 


Altogether, if this volume cannot accurately be described as 
a valuable contribution to the history of the French people at 
a great crisis in their career, it is an interesting contribution 
to the history of racial understandings and misunderstandings. 
There is not a dull page or sentence in it. 





THE STORY OF THE TELEGRAPHS AND 
TELEPHONES.* 

Mr. Hueco Meyer, who was for some time Assistant-Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago, has 
for several years past been engaged in a careful study of 
municipal and Governmental ownership in Great Britain. He 
has already published a volume on municipal ownership, and 
now turns to Governmental ownership as illustrated by the 
Post Office management of telegraphs and telephones. His 
original idea was to treat these two examples of State owner- 
ship in one volume, but the amount of interesting material 
was so great as to render that course inconvenient. He has 
therefore produced two separate books. The story of the 
telegraphs comes first, and very well has Mr. Meyer told it. 

The agitation for the purchase of the property of the 
telegraph companies by the Government began as early as 
the year 1856, and simmered on without much definite result 
till 1865, when Mr. Scudamore, second secretary of the Post 
Office, was appointed to inquire whether the electric telegraph 
service might be advantageously worked by the Post Office. 
Mr. Scudamore reported in due course in favour of State 
purchase. The grounds of this Report, and of subsequent 
Reports by Mr. Scudamore, are carefully analysed by Mr. 
Meyer, who shows in detail that many of the reasons put 
forward for purchase could easily have been rebutted at the 
time if any one had taken the trouble to go behind Mr. 
Scudamore’s statements. But the politicians were anxious to 
hurry the transaction through, and the opposition of the com- 
panies was bought off by giving them good terms of purchase. 
After these terms had been settled the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimated that an immediate net profit of £210,000 
a year could be counted upon, and that this would suffice to 
pay off the whole telegraph debt in twenty-nine years. This 
was in 1868. In the first year of working, 1870, there was 
a net profit of £47,000; in the second year there was a 
net profit of £5,600. From that date onwards the Post Office 
telegraphs have been a complete commercial failure. Year by 
year the taxpayer has had to meet an ever-growing charge for 
the telegraph deficit. The actual amount of that charge 
cannot be precisely stated, for the telegraph accounts are 
presented in such a slipshod fashion that it is impossible to 
obtain the full facts; but if allowance be made for interest 
upon the Exchequer payments issued to provide for extensions 
and for past deficits, the present deficit certainly exceeds a 
million pounds a year. 

The causes of this colossal failure are fully explained in Mr. 
Meyer's admirable little book. He shows conclusively that 
the popular view that the present failure is due to the high 
price paid to the companies is entirely unsupported by facts. 
The Ministers who agreed to give that price did so in the full 
expectation that the country would make a profit upon the 
transaction, and the property which they purchased for the 
nation was afterwards almost doubled in value by discoveries 
which were not foreseen at the time of the purchase. The 
invention of duplex and quadruplex telegraphy, and the im- 
provement in operating instruments, added enormously to the 
carrying capacity of every one of the many thousand miles of 
wire which the Government purchased. Toquote Mr. Meyer :— 
“In 1870 the maximum speed per minute was 60 to 80 words. 
In 1895 the fixed standard of speed for certain circuits was 
400 words, while a speed of 600 words was possible of attain- 
ment.” Yet in spite of this unexpected free gift, the Govern- 
ment continued to lose money. 

The root of this failure lies in the fact that a Government 
Department subject to political influences cannot possibly 
work on commercial principles. Mr. Meyer shows how the 
Post Office employés have banded themselves together to put 
pressure upon Members of Parliament, and how the House 
of Commons and the Government have again and again 
succumbed to the pressure. At the same time, the standard 
of work expected of the employés of the State has admittedly 
been allowed to fall below the level of that required from the 
employés of commercial firms. In the words of Mr. Lewin 
Hill, one of the witnesses before the Tweedmouth Commission, 
“railway servants have continuous employment as long as 
they are efficient, but our people have continuous employment 


* The British State Telegraphs; and Public Ownership and the Telephone in 
Great Britain. By Hugo Richard Meyer. Loudou; Macmillan and Co, 
(6s, 6d, net each.) 
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whether they are efficient or not.” It is not even possible for 
the Postmaster-General to promote an exceptionally capable 
employé over the heads of incompetent men without risking 
a question in the House of Commons which may involve 
elaborate explanations in reply. In passing, it may be 
remarked that the preparing of answers to House of Commons 
questions absorbs, at a low estimate, not less than a third of the 
time of the highest officials in the Post Office, and that many 
of these questions relate to minute matters of detail which in 
a business firm would properly be left to subordinates. 

The story of the telephones—or, we might almost say, the 
tragedy of the telephones—starts with the acquisition of the 
telegraphs by the State. As long as the telegraph business 
of the country was in the hands of private companies 
there was no monopoly, and if private ownership had been 
permitted to continue, the appearance of the telephone 
would have been hailed with delight by every one except 
the shareholders in the telegraph companies. There would 
have been a keen struggle between the two forms of 
electrical communication, and the public would have pro- 
fited by the rivalry. In the end much of the capital 
invested in telegraphs would douktless have been rendered 
valueless. But the loss would have fallen entirely on 
private owners. This is one of the happy results, ignored 
by Socialists, of the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. The spirit of enterprise and the desire of gain prompt 
the owners of wealth to invest their money in new industrial 
developments instead of spending it all upon personal and 
fleeting gratifications. The nation obtains the benefit of the 
public utilities which are thus created, and the nation loses 
nothing when these utilities are superseded by some new 
invention. The capital which is incidentally destroyed is not 
national capital. It would never have existed at all if private 
individuals had not been free to spend their money upon 
public enterprise. It would all have been consumed years ago 
upon private enjoyment. On the other hand, when the State 
takes over an industry national capital is invested, and the 
Government, as representing the nation, struggles to crush 
every new invention which would destroy that national 
capital. 

The incidents of the struggle which took place in the case 
of the telephones are lucidly set forth by Mr. Meyer. In the 
first place, the Post Office began by insisting that every tele- 
phone company should pay, as the price of a license, 10 per 
cent. on its gross receipts;—an enormous burden to place 
upon a new industry. This 10 per cent. tax still continues, 
and is humorously reckoned in the Post Office accounts as 
part of the earnings of the State telegraphs. At the same 
time, the Post Office refused to allow the telephone companies 
to do anything that would render the telephone popular. For 
example, in Manchester the local company proposed to 
establish public call-offices with a charge of a penny a call. 
The Post Office insisted that the lowest charge must be a 
shilling per call. Again, the Lancashire and Cheshire Com- 
pany offered to pay the Post Office a handsome rental for 
trunk lines between the towns of these crowded counties, pro- 
vided it might give free use of such lines to its subscribers. 
The Post Office refused to allow the use of trunk lines unless 
each subscriber was charged annually at the rate of ten 
shillings per mile of trunk line. At length the public began 
to grow angry. In 1884 the Zimes wrote that the action of 
the Post Office was “so directed as to throw every possible 
difficulty in the way of the development of the telephones,” 
and that the “regulations under which licenses have been 
granted to the telephone companies are in many respects as 
completely prohibitory as an absolute refusal of them.” 
Similar opinions were expressed in the House of Commons, 
and the Post Office found itself compelled to adopt a slightly 
less obstructive policy. 

In 1889 and 1890 the various telephone companies amalga- 
mated into one company,—the National. This amalgamation 
was accompanied by a considerable watering of stock, and 
critics of the National Telephone Company have constantly 
laid hold of this fact, and used it as a stick with which to 
beat the company. We hold no brief for the National Tele- 
phone Company, but we recommend our readers to study the 
very reasonable defence which Mr. Meyer makes of this 
financial operation. When the original telephone companies 





were formed, the industry was highly speculative, and the 
public could only be induced to advance capital on very 





onerous terms. That meant that the nominal capital wag 
from the outset in excess of the real cash invested. Th 

difference measures the cost of raising capital, and Mr, M ~ 
fairly argues that this cost was in effect as much a part whe 
cost of the resulting telephone system as was the cost of 
and wire and labour. When the speculation turned out 
the price of the shares rose to a premium; but the men 
had risked their money on a doubtful venture were surel 

entitled to reap this reward of their courage. To refuse 4 
recognise such a claim would be to strike a fatal blow at 
industrial enterprise. 

So far we have only referred to Post Office obstruction 
but the obstruction of the municipalities has been almces 
equally serious. As soon as it became clear, by the pro- 
gress of invention, that the best form of telephone con. 
nexion was by a double wire laid in pipes underground, 
the National Telephone Company applied to the municipal 
authorities for permission to lay wires under the public 
thoroughfares. By this time, however, many municipalities 
had been bitten with the idea of establishing a telephone 
system of their own; and in order to prepare the way for 
executing this idea, they refused to give the telephone 
company the permission asked for. Thus the company wag 
not only deprived of the opportunity of giving the public a 
better service, but it was compelled, in order to meet: the 
demands of new subscribers, to continue erecting overhead 
wires, well knowing that nearly every penny of the capital go 
expended would be wasted. 

The Glasgow Corporation was the worst offender in the 
policy of municipal obstruction, and so serious was the public 
inconvenience which resulted that the Treasury appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry. The summary of the Report of this 
Commission which Mr. Meyer prints is well worth perusing 
by those who still possess a childlike faith in municipal 
Socialism. In spite of this Report, Glasgow and other towns 
were for years permitted to obstruct not only the National 
Telephone Company, but even the Post Office itself. The end 
of the struggle was the demonstration of the incapacity of 
municipal bodies to manage a telephone system. Of all the 
municipalities in the kingdom, only six actually ventured to 
start telephone exchanges. Of these six, Glasgow and 
Brighton have since sold out to the Post Office at a loss, 
Tunbridge Wells has sold, without serious loss, to the 
National Telephone Company. The other three are, or were, 
struggling along, the Post Office having refused to buy their 
plant, except at a heavy reduction upon what they paid 
for it. 

As everybody knows, the Post Office will in 1912 take over 
the whole plant and business of the National Telephone Com- 
pany. Itis impossible to read the evidence which Mr. Meyer 
has so carefully collected without coming to the conclusion 
that this transfer will be financially disastrous. Unfortu- 
nately, there appears to be no prominent politician with 
courage enough to stand up and try to prevent the disaster. 


poles 
well, 
who 


QUEEN MARY'S BOOK.* 
A SINCERE admirer and defender of the unhappy Queen of 
Scots has here collected together every morsel of literary 
work that has ever been known or supposed to be hers; has 
translated them, in most cases very successfully, and has 
prefaced them with an interesting introduction of thirty-eight 
pages. The book is plentifully furnished with notes, and the 
French and Latin originals, both of prose and verse, are added 
in appendices. It would be untrue, we think, to say that the 
editor throws much new light on the mysteries of Mary 
Stuart’s life and character. All she can do is to bring 
prominently forward every scrap of favourable evidence as to 
the Queen's natural nobility of mind, her constant affections, 
the sincerity of her religious faith, her courageous patience 
in adversity, as shown in the writings by which her 
literary talent may also be judged. Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie 
Arbuthnot does not pretend to be an historian or a critic of 
eminence. Her part, we may say, is to show her convictions 
by laying a flower on Mary’s grave, by adding a stone to the 
wall of defence against her enemies. And her work is done 
in a candid spirit. She does not refuse to accept the verdict 





* Queen Mary’s Book: a Collection of Poems and Esstys by Mary Queen of Scots, 
Edited by Mrs. P. Stewart-Mackenzie Arbuthnot, 
[10s, 6d. net.) 
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for instance, who have insisted on depriving 
dit of two of the best-known, and certainly the 
ost charming, of the poems attributed to her. The first of 
ons js the pathetic “ Adieu, plaisant Pays de France!” The 
other is the poem on the death of her young husband, 
Francois IT., beginning :-— 
“En mon triste et doux chant, 
D’un ton fort lamentable, 
Je jette un ceil tranchant, 
De perte incomparable, 
Et en soupirs cuisans 
Passe mes meilleurs ans.” 


Mary of the cre 


The lines, which have a singular charm, and of which the 
editor gives Miss Strickland’s pretty translation, were attri- 
buted to Queen Mary by her contemporary Brantdme, and we 
can only hope with Mrs. Arbuthnot that the modern critics 
are not justified in questioning her authorship. Without 
these, however, there is enough in the book to prove that the 
Queen had considerable claims to literary distinction. It was 
hardly necessary, perhaps, to reprint the Latin exercises of a 
girl of twelve, except as showing that Mary was an excellent 
scholar and, to judge by the facsimile, wrote a beautifully 
clear band; for we cannot avoid the conviction that these 
learned little addresses to Elisabeth de Valois were not com- 
posed by the Princess herself, but translated from the French 
of her tutor. One must welcome, however, every scrap of 
evidence as to the character and the studies of a personage so 
absorbingly interesting. 





NATURE'S MOODS AND TENSES.* 

Mr. Horack Hurcuinson has collected into a volume 
about sixty or seventy articles. Some of them first 
appeared in print in these columns; others saw the light 
in the Guardian, Country Life, the Westminster Gazette, and 
Longman’s Magazine. They treat of all varieties of outdoor 
life, sport, and natural history. Those who associate Mr. 
Hutchinson’s name chiefly with golf will discover that he 
has found many other congenial topics. The volame opens 
with essays on the four seasons, the aspects of Nature, and 
the doings of animals. “ First Days of Spring,” “In the 
Water Meadows,” “ Autumn Leaves,” “ Birds and the 
Weather” are not very novel subjects; and it is difficult even 
for the practised journalist to treat of them in a very original 
manner. But Mr. Hutchinson never fails to write easily and 
pleasantly, and we do not doubt that those whose knowledge 
of country things is not extensive, and whose tastes incline 
them to the open air while work detains them in large 
towns, will derive much pleasure from a book like the one 
before us. “Man and his Friends” is the next sub-heading, 
and we have a series of essays on wild and domestic animals. 
The volume ends with a set of articles on the Shetland Islands 
and some papers entitled “Country Gossips,” which tell of 
the doings and sayings of country folk. As is inevitable 
in journalistic work, these articles are unequal in merit. 
Some, however, are excellent, and taking them all in all the 
standard is high. It is always hard to remember in what is 
called “ Nature-writing” that what may be very trite to one 
reader who is himself an observer of Nature may be a 
revelation to another whose eyes are closed to such things. 
The volume is dedicated to the memory of Sir Spencer 
Walpole, “kindest of men and best of friends, with whom 
were shared many of the rambles that gave opportunity for 
the notes which they record.” 





THE ACTIVE SERVICE POCKET-BOOK.+ 
Mr. Stewart is an officer of stupendous energy and industry, 
and while the first edition of his Pocket-Book, which has 
already been noticed in our columns, was in itself a mine of 
information with its four hundred and twenty-five pages, the 
third edition, which has been increased to nine hundred and 
thirty-two pages, is a perfect marvel of military lore. The 
index alone has two thousand four hundred and fifty entries, 
and the list of contents is divided into no less than fourteen 
parts and six appendices. Nevertheless, the whole volume, 
being printed on India paper, is only one inch thick, and is 
still quite accurately described as a “ Pocket-Book.” 














_* Nature's Moods and Tenses. By Horace G. Hutchinson, With 32 Ilustra- 
tions. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [7s. 6d. net.) 

+ The Active Service Pocket-Book. By Bertrand Stewart, Second Lieutenant 
West Kent Imperial Yeomanry. Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised. With 
186 Plates. London: W. Clowes and Sons, (4s, net.) 





We are not sure, however, whether Mr. Stewart's 
colossal industry has not been in some measure throwa 
away. If his intention was to provide a simple reference- 
book for non-commissioned officers and men, whether of the 
Regular or of the Territorial Army, be would probably have 
done better to condense rather than to expand his original 
edition; and we cannot help thinking that in hamdbooks 
of this type the secret of success lies in knowing what to 
leave out rather than in striving to put everything in. If 
the book, on the other hand, is intended for officers, a large 
number of the subjects dealt with, such as Field Engineering, 
Transport, and First Aid, are, and should be, under the care 
of specialist corps—Royal Engineers, Army Service Corps, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and the like—and cannot 
usefully be demanded of all officers of all arms, However, 
the first and second editions having met with so great a 
success as to create a demand for a third, we can only 
hope that Mr. Stewart’s more optimistic estimate of the 
requirements, and—may we add ?—the brain-power, of the 
British soldier is more accurate than that of the present 
writer. 

In fairness to Mr. Stewart, we should add that the cavalry 
chapters, which have been entirely recast, are quite admirable, 
and alone make the book one which should be in the 
hands of all horsemen, Regular or Irregular. Mr, Stewart, 
who is a Yeoman himself, thus gives the lie to our thesis that 
in military as well as civil life the “ Jack-of-all-trades” is 
master of none. In any case, the book is one which should 
be in the field equipment of every officer, If it does not make 
them all Napoleons, it should certainly enable them to do a 
great many things right which they would otherwise have 
done wrong. 





NOVELS. 
THE GRAIN CARRIERS.* 

SomE two years ago playgoers in Paris added something new 
to their experience in seeing a little play called La Baraterie. 
It was a singular piece of realism, dealing with the crime of 
barratry, or felonious acquisition of money by sending to sea 
unseaworthy ships which foundered. There was a scene in 
which the relations and friends of the seamen who had been 
sacrificed burst into the offices of the shippers and set upon 
them with a curious mingling of ghoulish zest and appalling 
but righteous anger. ‘That play may be recalled to some 
minds in more than one way by Mr. Edward Noble’s story, 
written in a white-heat of indignation at the new Board of Trade 
regulations which permit ships to be loaded six inches deeper 
than formerly. And the story is not only directed against 
the Board of Trade, but against the owners who habitually 
buy cheap ships and underman them in order to squeeze 
profits out of the homicidal competition. Such an owner is 
Mr, Filcher, the sinister but shadowy figure whose influence 
broods over this story. “ Understand”—says the skipper of 
one of the grain carriers who has lost his wife through 
exposure in a small boat after his ship has foundered in 
rounding the Horn—* understand my meaning. Filcher 
killed her in order that he might screw together a 
few pounds of freight. He knew the risk we ran. He 
knew we were unfit. He chose to take the risk. And he 
has killed her. That is the bare truth. God! I would that 
I might meet Filcher at this moment. I pray that I may 
meet him soon.—Amen.” This potential curse is pronounced 
as piously, and by as good a man, as the curse sworn on the 
Bible in Zhe Mill on the Floss. 

The heart of the story is the description of the voyage 
round the Horn from San Francisco of two sister-ships 
belonging to the same owners; and this description must 
certainly be counted among the best pieces of sea-writing 
published in recent years. When one*has read page after 
page of repetitions of the same idea—the misty, dripping 
ship, covered with flying spume; the terrible “greybeards” 
welling up out of the great ocean distances, pursuing her, 
and dropping their monstrous battering-rams of water upon 
her decks; the see-sawing of the ship as she yaws in the 
pooping seas; and her fatal lifelessness as she drags like a 
hearse through the tumult, not being able to get away from 





* The Grain Carriers, By Edward Noble, London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
6s.) 
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the seas because she is too deeply loaded—one shares at last, 
almost physically, the sensation of having been mauled and 
crushed and frozen by the Antarctic gales. We cannot 
remember to have experienced quite the same thing since 
reading Mr. Conrad’s Typhoon. And now that we have 
mentioned Mr. Conrad we have a standard by which to 
judge this book. Mr. Conrad can reiterate an idea with 
complete variation of simile and metaphor, and violence of 
imagery with him never means violence to the finish of his 
language. That is not true of Mr. Noble, who is now and 
again even slipshod; and yet nothing can disguise the intense 
imaginative driving-power at the back of all his writing. His 
scenes stand out like the spars of a ship seen by lightning. 
His story is impressive and moving. It ought to be said, 
however, that there is a mixture of motives that leaves us 
rather perplexed. The story is dedicated sardonically to the 
past and present Presidents of the Board of Trade; it is 
more expressly, however, an indictment of Filcher and his 
fellow-shipowners, and it is less expressly an attack upon the 
whole British people who, with wicked indifference, ask only 
for “cheap food.” We cannot pretend to accept the premiss, 
so clearly implied, that it is infamous to want cheap food. 
The way to protect our mercantile marine from a heartless 
exploitation is*partly by the organisation of the labour it 
employs, and partly by a firm insistence on adequate shipping 
laws. Encouragement by bounties, which Mr. Noble seems to 
suggest, would soon lead us into disastrous economic diffi- 
culties. If the present load-line is wrong, it must be altered. 
The British people are not really indifferent to the sufferings 
of seamen; but they are very often ignorant of them,—they 
do not visibly clap hands on the arrival of every sailing-ship 
that has come round the Horn, as the charming girl-character 
in this story with humorous pathos feels that they ought to 
do. The Grain Carriers, quite apart from the equivocal 
motives, will, we hope, give thousands of readers pitiful but 
wholesome thoughts to accompany the consumption of their 
daily bread. For the strength of the author is his descriptive 
power, of which the following passage may be given as an 
example :— 

“The men worked on. A wild-beast swerve had come to the 
Padrone, and before they could control her the greybeard rushed 
foaming to the quarter. It took her beneath the runs and lifted 
her high, pointing her nose at the trough it had sucked out there 
in the gloom at her bows. The ship seemed to stand on end—to 
stand shivering on the edge of a pit. The foresail fell flat, 
clanging against the mast, becalmed by that giant sea; then as 
she tilted, bellied with a smash that shook the ship. She lurched 
a trifle more. The sea broke over her taffrail and filled her. It 
rolled clear over her, and she hung shuddering on the edge of a 
plunge. She leaned over to port, and the water kept her there, 
pressing her down, roaring like a cascade over the rail. The ship 
seemed to pause in her race. There was no life in her movement, 
no buoyancy. Like a drowning man, she appeared to reach up 
with her hands and claw the air. The squall flared brazenly to 
the zenith, peppering her with hail.” 





The Individualist. By Philip Gibbs. (E.Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—The author of this book has not quite made up his mind whether 
he wishes to write a story of modern life or a political novel. 
“The Individualists” are a party of politicians who attempt a 
feat usually unsuccessful in English political life,—the formation 
of a moderate party which is to act separately from the official 
Liberal and Conservative Parties. The political part of the novel 
is well sketched in, but the story of the unfortunate heroine is a 
little commonplace. Alicia Frensham, having been brought up 
with very advanced ideas, allows Stretton Wingfield (one of the 
Individualists) to become her lover without the formality of 
marriage, thinking that the bond of love is sufficient guarantee 
of his faithfulness. Not unnaturally, considering Wingfield’s 
character, her trust is grievously betrayed. As may be gathered, 
there is nothing particularly original in the plot, but the reader 
will feel a good deal of sympathy with Alicia. The opening of the 
story promises greater interest than the author is able to main- 
tain. Thepicture of Alicia conducting the village school is well 
done, and it is disappointing to find that the book is more con- 
cerned with her love affairs than with her professional career. 

The New Cinderella. By Fred Whishaw. (John Long. 6s.)— 
This book gives an extraordinarily realistic picture of what may 
be called Lower Suburbia, and the ways and speech of a set of 
young people who inhabit a region about which very little 
is written. The story is far from attractive, and the per- 
sonages of the drama are none of them very refined; but if 
the picture of the society depicted is really true, it throws con- 





who are to be seen walking up and down at such resorts of pleasure 
as the Crystal Palace. Whether the heroine is right in refusin 
to leave her mother in order to marry the man to whom she “ 
been engaged so long may be doubted; but at least the reader 
will respect her motives, and, contrasted with her sisters, Mary 
Jellibee, the “ Cinderella” of the title, is certainly a very pleasing 
young person. 

Reapaste Novers.—Varenne. By Percy James Brebner 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A spirited historical tale. One would like 
to know a little more clearly the time and place. Rodwell. By 
Valentina Hawtrey. (John Murray. 6s.)—A strange, melancholy 
story, written with much cleverness.——The World’s Awakening, 
By Navarchus. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of a great 
naval war which is yet to be fought. Radford Shone. By 
Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A set of detective 
stories designed to show that Scotland Yard is to be preferred to 
the private practitioner. Tinman. By Tom Gallon. (Same 
publishers. 6s.)—Very characteristic of the author,—Dickeng 
with a difference. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week cs have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Case for the Goat. By “Home Counties.” (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—This volume is based on an article with the 
same title which appeared not long ago in the Quarterly Review, 
and on contributions to various journals, the Spectator among 
them. Its contents largely consist, as might be expected, of 
technical details, particulars of the breeds which may most 
profitably be kept, of the best food, quarters, &c. ‘These are 
matters for the expert, and we must leave them alone. But the 
volume may be warmly recommended as containing much that is 
very likely to be useful. The author specially commends to the 
attention of his readers the appendix, in which the answers sent 
in by keepers of goats to a set of questions are given. One to 
which many will turn at once is 23: “Do you believe in the 
commercial possibilities of Goat-Farmina?” The answers 
are, it must be allowed, commonly in the negative. There are 
cases, it is true, in which high prices for goat’s milk have been 
obtained; but, asa rule, the prospects are not favourable. But 
then there is something else to be considered. The goat has been 
well called “the poor man’s cow” (vacca pauperis). But this 
means that it is kept for the supply of the family, not for the 
market. If the “three acres and a cow” prescription could be 
applied, it would be in the same way. No one could set upa 
milk-walk with this provision, but he could vastly improve the 
family diet. Of course the difficulty here is that the man of 
three acres must have two cows at the least, unless he is pre- 


pared to sell the animal when she begins to “dry off.” But this 
does not exist in the case of the goat. A sufficient number of 
these animals can be kept to make a continuous supply. If small 


holdings are to become numerous, the “case for the goat” is 
greatly strengthened. We take this opportunity of mentioning 
The Small Holdings and Allotments Handbook, by Corrie Grant, 
M.P., with an Introduction by Lord Carrington (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol, 1s. net). The Act of 1907 and the statutes incor- 
porated and allied are given; and there is a specially instructive 
set of questions and answers by which much light is thrown on 
the subject. One of these we may quote, because much turns 





upon it:— 

“Question. Can small holdings ever become your own 
property ? 

Answer. Yes. When a County Council can buy land by 


agreement they can sell it again to small holders. When, how- 
ever, they buy it compulsorily, they cannot sell it again; they 
can only let it.” 

The Act was severely criticised in this respect. But the neces- 
sity of the provision is obvious. Land might be compulsorily 
bought, divided among applicants, and sold again by them for 
some purpose quite foreign to that of the Small Holdings Act. 


In the series of “Biography Books ” (Sisley and Co., 6d. net each) 
we have three volumes,—Nelson, Edited by Owen Ellison, and 
founded, we suppose, on Southey—and a better foundation there 
could not be; Constable, by M. Y. Bankart; and Wagner, by Edith 
Robarts. The Constable Life brings into prominence the very 
important fact of French recognition of the painter’s merits. He 
was, one might say, better appreciated in Paris than in London, 
and exercised a greater influence on the art of that country. We 
are making up for it now. Constable’s old friend, Archdeacon 
Fisher, bought “ A View on the Stour” for 100 guineas,—and the 





siderable light on the way of life of the young men and women 


painter evidently thought it an act of kindness, In 1894 the 
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icture was sold for 6,200 guineas. Constable’s money affairs are 
sae of a puzzle. His share of his father’s estate was 
£4,000; his wife’s grandfather left him the same sum. From 
another testator he received £20,000. And he sold many pictures, 
not at what we call high prices, still for fairly large sums; yet he 
was always in difficulties. Wagner’s Life is full of curious 
things. One of them is that he showed no early liking for 
It is an interesting but somewhat melancholy story. 


music. 


Windsor. Painted by George M. Henton. Described by Sir 
Richard R. Holmes. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
good specimen of Messrs. Black’s “ Beautiful Books.” The subject 
is a great one, and it has been worthily treated. Sir Richard 
Holmes knows all that there is to be known about the Royal 
Castle. He does not, indeed, always say it. We have, for 
instance, the pathetic account, quoted from Froissart, of the 
death of Queen Philippa. There is nothing but what is good to 
be said of the Queen of Edward III.; but the words “ eight years 
later the King joined the Queen” are decidedly euphemistic. In 
view of how those eight years actually were spent, it would have 
been better to have said nothing. Ina Royal history—and this the 
history of Windsor emphatically is—it is necessary to be discreet ; 
but silence is the best discretion. Sir Richard Holmes tells us 
that in the days of George IV. it was actually proposed to pull 
down the whole castle, and erect in its place a pantheon in the 
classical manner “in a less barbarous style than the Gothic.” 
Wyatt saved Windsor from this atrocity, and, though England 
has not much reason to be thankful to him, this, at least, may be 
counted to him for righteousness. Mr. Henton’s pictures are very 
attractive, exquisitely finished, and worthy in every way of their 
theme. Take “St. George’s Chapel: Evensong” as an example. 
It is only a minor detail, but we have, instead of the blot of white 
with which some artists would have been content, actual choir- 
boys and singers. Every face might be a portrait. 





Babylonia and Assyria. By Hugo Winckler. Translated and 
Edited by James Alexander Craig. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—Dr. Winckler begins by bespeaking our attention to the Baby- 
lonian Empire for the reason of its great importance in world 
history, an importance far exceeding that of Egypt. The story 
begins with the Sumerians, whose language still survives in 
numerous inscriptions, but still wants an interpreter. Then comes 
Semitic immigration. We find the conquerors settled at various 
centres, of which the best knownis Ur. After this is a curious 
revolution. A non-Semitic people asserts its dominance; Babylon 
is settled by aCanaanite race. This is somewhere about 2400 B.C. 
Various dynasties follow. Meanwhile the Assyrian power is 
growing up. It passes through various stages, and in 745 B.C. 
it becomes dominant in Western Asia under Tiglath-Pileser. 
Then decay sets in, and we have the Neo-Babylonian-Chaldaean 
Empire, beginning and practically ending, it may be said, with 
Nebuchadnezzar. This will be found a most useful and trust- 
worthy manual. 








Greek Buildings Represented by Fragments in the British Museum. 
By W. BR. Lethaby. (B. T. Batsford. 12s. net.)—This pamphlet 
deals with “ Diana’s 'I'emple at Ephesus,” and is to be followed 
by one on the “ Mausoleum.” All that remains of these “ wonders 
of the world” is to be found in the British Museum. The 
Ephesian temple had three phases. There was a small building 
of date unknown ; the temple which was associated with the name 
of Croesus, and belongs to the sixth century; and that which was 
built in the time of Alexander the Great. Mr. Lethaby discusses 
the conjectural restorations suggested by Mr. Ferguson and Dr. 


Murray, and gives his own views. 


Historical Atlas of India. By Charles Joppen, S.J. (Long- 
mans andCo. 3s. net.)—This is au excellent little book, exhibiting, 
as it does, the way in which history and geography should be 
combined in teaching. To have such atlases of all the chief 
countries of the world would assist the teacher very greatly. 

Unforegone Conclusions. By Lady Gordon. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—These essays, twenty-seven in number, are 
reprinted from the Ladies’ Field. They appear, of course, with 
the inevitable disadvantage, as far as the reviewer is concerned, 
that what was meant to be taken in doses, so to speak, has to be 
swallowed ina lump. We ought to have been able to read them 
at the rate of one a week, but circumstances forbid. They are 
lively and humorous; it is not perhaps always quite clear when 
Lady Gordon is ironical and when she is serious. So in “Fancy 
Religions” it is not plain what she really means. Manifestly she 
thinks little of the “ New Theology,—“ it is but a worn-out creed 
of the eighteenth century”; but she is equally contemptuous of 
the parson who “drones along on the well-worn lines in defence 


of all the doctrines trembling on the latest theological earth- 
quake.” “Hang doctrine!” she seems disposed to say, if only it 
became a lady’s lips. She quotes the lines— 


**So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
Whiule just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs" — 


and goes on: “ Nothing, surely, could be simpler, nothing better 
sum up the whole essence of Christianity.” Very good; but it is 
necessary to say that this “art of being kind” does not come by 
Nature—Nature is anything but kind—and that Christianity is 
the best way of teaching it that the world has ever seen. Lady 
Gordon has much that is good to say about various social follies 
and fancies, Readable she always is, and, not unfrequently, 
instructive. 





The National Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens. Vols. 
XXXV.-XXXVI. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net per vol.)— 
These two volumes, for which Mr. B. W. Matz furnishes a brief 
introduction, represent a great amount of labour. This has been 
chiefly spent in identifying various essays and papers contributed 
by Dickens to the Examiner (1838-1849), Household Words (1850- 
1859), and All the Year Round (1859-1869). These number in all 
a hundred and sixteen, of which eighty-three belong to the House- 
hold Words section. Dickens used to “edit” the work of his con- 
tributors in a very thoroughgoing fashion. He collaborated 
frequently with others, and he was often very felicitously imitated 
by younger writers. All this has made the work of selection 
difficult. It was impossible to place reliance upon the results 
of the Higher Criticism, if the phrase may be applied. External 
evidence has been required before any piece has been 
assigned to Dickens’s pen, and the collaborated writings have 
not been included. There can be no doubt that in this collection 
avery valuable addition has been made to the Dickens literature. 
After the miscellanies come six plays, Here the fact of collabora- 
tion has not barred inclusion. The dramatic side was so large a 
part of Dickens’s intellectual equipment that this part of his work 
had to be recognised. ‘The first four of the “ Plays” were entirely 
by him. These are The Strange Gentleman (1836), The Village 
Coquettes (1836), Is She His Wife? (1837), The Lamplighter 
(1838). These, it will be observed, are early, the date of the 
“Pickwick Papers” being 1837. Mr. Nightingale’s Diary (1837) 
was the joint work of Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon, and 
No Thoroughfare (a far more elaborate composition, “a drama in 
five acts”) of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. It was 
acted at the New Royal Adelphi, June 26th, 1867. Here are 
the names of three of the performers: Benjamin Webster, 
Fechter, and Carlotta Leclereq. Finally, we have the “ Poems,” 
nineteen in all, the first being “The Ivy Green” (to be found in 
“Pickwick”), As set to music by Henry Russell it had a 
prodigious success. Mr. Russell received ten shillings. (The 
music pirates are a little like Robin Hood with his very rough 
justice.) In the few cases where Dickens tried serious verse, he 
was not successful, witness “The Greek Slave.” On the other 
hand, he was in his element in such a jeu d’esprit as “The 
Blacksmith.” Here is one of the stanzas :— 


** Tle bas shoes that are worn by strangers, 
Yet he laugheth and maketh more ; 
Aud a share (concealed) in the poor man’s field, 
Yet it adds to the poor man’s store.” 


This is now for the first time attributed to its author. 


We have received from Messrs. Cassell additional volumes 
of their “ People’s Library ” (8d. net, cloth, and 1s. 6d., leather). 
Amovg them there are the Poetical Works of H. W. Longfellow; 
George Borrow’s Bible in Spain; The Opium-Eater, and other 
Writings, by Thomas de Quincey; The Last of the Mohicans, by 
Fenimore Cooper ; The Tower of London, by W. Harrison Ainsworth ; 
Lord Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii; and Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 
The choice is good, and the books in their general “ get up” are 
not unworthy of it. In Messrs. Grant Richards’s “ Penny 
Classics ” have been published Sesame and Lilies, by John Ruskin, 
and Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
en 

Alexander (E. P.), The American Civil War, 8vo ......... (Siegle & Hill) net 21/0 
Ayscough (J.), Marotz, Cr 8V0 ..........sccesecceesescececes sevsevecereesss-(COnStable) 6/0 

Bedford (Duke of) and Pickering (S. U.), Eighth Report of the Wobura 
Experimental Fruit Farm, 8vo......... soomonamend (Amalgamated Press) 2/6 
Boston (T.), A General Account of My Lie. svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Boyer (P. J.), Critical and Historical Notes on the Lessons from the 
Pomtatomoh 0G Jose, CF BPO ccccecccccceccccccceccecesccccescoceseces (Parker) net 

Bromwich (T. J.), Introduction to the Theory of Infinite Series, 8vo 
(Macwillan) net 15/0 


- 
<= 


Buckrose (J. E.), The Wolf: a Novel, cr 80 ..........secceee +. (Hutchinson) 60 
Carrick (J. C.), Wycliffe and the Lollards, er 8v0............00+ (T. & T. Clark) 30 
Cole (S.), Rachel Chalfont, cr S¥0 ....... 00.045 .ccceeeeeeseceeeesseeees( Duckworth) 6/0 
Cromer (Ear! of), Modern Egypt, 2 vols. 80..............00 (Macmillan) net 24/0 


Cropsey (A. 8.), The Re-Birth of Relizion, er Svo ....... ... (Lane) net 5/0 





Danby (F.), The Heart of a Child, er 8vo a RSE RRE? (Hutehinson) 6/0 
Davies (A. C, F.), The Finances of Sir John Kyuuersley, cr 8V0...... (Lane) 6 
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Deissmann (A.), The Philology of the Greek Bate, & er 8vo 









odder & Stoughton) net 3/0 


ALLIANGE 





( 
Ditchfield . H.), Memorials of Old —onm ON wiveccnscinieal “——— —~ s 0 
Dulles (A. M.), The True Church, er 8vo.. . «+++(Revell) ne 6 
Dumas (A.), My Memoirs, Vol. ITI., er 8v0.. ..(Methuen) 60 U 2 A N C E C M r N 
Farrer (R.), The bin of "Rebellion, cr 8vo... ..(E. —— 6/0 A S S 0 A Y, L | M | TE D. 
Forbes (Mrs. W. RB. D.), Leroux, cr 8¥0.......cccceecerceeseeceeceeneee se (Greening 6/0 -_ » Ri IMEW LANE 7 alae 
Future Prime Minister (The), Cf SvO ......... cccssee cer ceececeeeeeee (Richards) net 26 Heap Orrice: ARTHOLOMEW LANE , LON DON, E.C, 
Garvice (C.), The Crooked Way, cr 8V0................00 (Hodder 4 Stoughton) 60 a . 
Gibbs (P.), The Romance of George Villiers, lst Duke of Buckingham a 
ee eee eee waren quacepenvabequeeenar (Methuen) net 15.0 ACCUMULATED FUNDS £16,000,000, 

Goodchild (W.), Precious Stones, 8vo ..., wtO a le) net 60 ——_—— 
Gordon) The New Galatea, Cr 80 .,.....-0-cscesee ses seseeceresnee ses ( voning? 60 CGhateman: 
Gorst ( ), The Philosophy of Making Love, 12mo ..(Cassell) net 5/0 
Grace Book : Containing the Records of the University ‘ot Cambridge, Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O, 

1501-1542, Sv0..........0006 ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 






Grey (D. E.), Poems, 8vo 
Herkomer (Sir H. von), My School and 


cw. 


Blackwood) net 


pel, roy 8vo (Constable) net 2 




















The operations of the Company extend to the following, 


amo oO 
branches of Insurance :— ng other 





Hoffman (F. S.), The Sphere of Religion, er ee oa ..(Putnam) net 6/0 
Jeans (J. H.), Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, roy 8vo L I F E. F I R E. M A R I N E. 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 9 s ee . 
Jones (J. A.), A Short Practice of Aural Surgery, cr 8v0_ ......... (Lane) net 5/0 Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
~~ —- - . pr Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 
Kelly (E.), The Elimination of the Tramp, er 8V0............<.00+ (Putnam) net 36 . 
Lathrop (E.), Sunny Days in Italy, 8¥0  .....c000000 (T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 Personal Accident and Disease. 
McClure (J. J. K.), “Supreme Things, er 8vo., ie , .(Revell) net 2/6 Third Party Risks. 
Macfarland (C. S.), The Infinite Affection, er 8vo. ‘(J. Clarke) net 2/6 Burglary and Theft. 
Mackinnon (J.), History of Modern Liberty, Vol. IIL, 8vo (Longmans) net 1 50 Plate Glass. 
MeNulty (E.). Mrs. Mulligan’s Millions, er Svo ...... ..... (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Maguire (T. M.), The Campaign in Bohemia, 1866, Svo...... (W. Clowes) net 26 Fidelity Guarantee. 
Maliam (M.), Work with the Brush, 4to0 ...........cc. ccceeee ees (Simpkin) net 5/0 Annuities. 
Minton (F.), The Evil of the Millionaire, er Svo .......... (Sonnenschein) net 3/6 Leaschold and Capital Redemption P 
Moore (N.), The History of the Study of Medicine in the British Isles, P olicies. 
GP BUD .c cece sosnces ececene covcove soccovesnconecntens vecevesccenscess (Clarendon Press) net 106 The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
Osgood (E. I.), Breaking Down Chinese Wall, cr 8vo ......... (Oliphant) net 36 | to the Insured. 
8), Fifty Ye: ¢ Painting : C © Sargent, 8 
Phythian (J. E.), Fifty Years of Modern Painting: Corot t aoe ie Proposals for Loans on, and for the Purchase 
Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters: English-French...(I. Pitman) 2/6 of, Reversions and Life Interests are invited. 
Ralli (A.), The Morning of Life: Poems, cr 8vo .............+ (Routledge) net 5,0 Prosp ectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Richardson (Frank), The Worst Man in the World, er 8vo .... .(Nash) 6/0 | Company's Oilices or Agents. 
Riggs (J. S.), The Messages of Jesus According to the Gospel “of Joh n, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
Re ES Gre See er eee eee nee ee AJ. Clarke) 3/6 we Pees ini TR 2 st - 
ey, (A. T.), Functional Nerve Diseases, 8vo ....... ethuen) net 7/6 
Shelley (P. B.), Letters to Elizabeth Hitchener, cr 8vo .. ..(Dobell) net 5/0 
Stephenson (J. H. N.), The Elements of Geography; Part I., General D | Ss ey 4 N Cc 4 \ Vv E 3 Y S T Ee M 
NE IELTS EL (Stanford) 36 
Swift (A. P First Principles of C hristian Citizenship, er 8v 
(Hodder & "Stought -! net 26 oO F 
qrenes (C. G.), Taking Men Alive, cr SV0..........ccseeseee eoceceecceeces (R.T.S.) 2/6 
rwick (E. J.), Luxury and Waste of Life, cr 8vo .... ‘ “(Dent) net 46 
Vendryes (J.), Grammaire du Vieil-Irlandais, 8v0 .........cceccecceee (Nutt) net 21/0 A Ss Ss U fe A N Cc E. 
Villiers (B.), The Socialist Movement in Engand, Svo... (Unwin) net 106 
Warden (F.), The Half-Smart Set, cr 8v0 ..........cccceccscccceeeeece conees (Milne) 6/0 
en (G.), The Dancing Leaves, cr 8vo .............. ...(Ward & Lock) 60 
atson (W. C,), Portuguese Architecture, roy 8vo ..... (Constable) net 25.0 LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPEN 
Whitelock (W. W.), When Kings Go Forth to Battle, « cr 8vo (Richards) 6/0 ENSES. 
Williams (M. V.), Six Essays on the Platonic Theory of Knowledge, er 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 


Winslow (K.), The Production and Handling of Clean Milk (B ailli¢ re) net 
Wood (R, W.), How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers ...(A. F. Bird) net 
ee ils a, ee BI, CP BOD cre ceccencscnsecocccncconccnses sen cevens (K. Panl) 
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LIBERTY AND co ‘PANELLING 

in Tudor PAPERING 
Ae a ig* DECORATING 
Queen Anne Styles ' ESTIMATES OF 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 

OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

For MUTUAL LIFE "ASSURANCE. = 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet 
INSTITUTION, ge wom 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET 
ROYAL 


LONDON, E.C. 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
GEORGIAN DETAILED 
SOLID OAK PANELLING 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC 
Established 1835. 
PROVIDENT On Net Cost of Endowment 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN” 
THE WORLD. 











INSURANCE | 

COMPANY, LTD. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 
_BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS ov over £13,500, 000. 


H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 


rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 
of 


every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


LONDON: 


INSTITUTION. 


3 LomparpD Street, E.C WEST END: 


HEAD OFFICE: 


17 Patt Matt, S.W, 
6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
a) ASSURANCE, 


1720. 
Governor «. Sir NEVILE 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN 





LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 


HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obt ained on application to the Secretary. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.G 

West- End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
ACCIDENTS 

OF ALL KINDS, 

SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,090. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to JouN Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 








HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 





addressed to THe PuBLisHER, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
EDGELEY HOUSE.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 


for three or five years ; one mile from Hedgeley Station, North-Eastern 
Railway, ten miles from Alnwick. Four public rooms, six bedrooms, three 
dressing-rooms, bathroom, four servants’ bedrooms, usual offices. 14 acres of 
rden, &c. Tennis lawn, conservatory, forcing-house. Excellent stabling 
for 12 horses, coach-house, harness-room, groom's bedroom, motor-house, 
kennels, first-class byres for six cows, hay-shed. Three or four Cottages 
could be let with the House. Also 18 acres of grass and three of arable land. 
Shooting over 170 acres of covers, 100 of which have been replanted, and are 
in the best condition for pheasants; 2,500 acres of mixed low land ground 
and 1,475 moor; two miles of trout fishing on both sides and two miles on 
one side of the Breamish, Also keeper's house, four acres of grass land, 
stable, byre, kennels, phessant pens, &c. The Perey, Coquetdale, and 
Glendale Hounds meet within easy reach. Over 100 mansion houses and 
parsonages within a radius of 12 miles. Telegraph within one, doctor t 
several churches, and R.C. chapel four miles.—Apply to Mr. CUTHBER’ 
CABR, 1 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
COTLAND, INVERNESS-SHIRE.—RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of 240 acres TO BE SOLD or LET, comprising Mansion House, 
with three reception, ten bed and two dressing rooms, hall, and offices; 
large walled garden; good low-ground shooting; home farm presently let; 
station, post, &c., three miles.—Full particulars trom STEWART, RULE, 
and CO., Solicitors, Inverness. 


OR DISPOSAL.—Having been ordered abroad for the 


r two; 
RT E, 





benefit of his health, a PRIVATE TUTOR, preparing for the Navy, 
Army, and Civil Service Examinations, DESIRES to DISPOSE of his 


CONNECTION. The establishment has existed for the past 23 years, and 
bears a high reputation for passing Candidates for the above Examinations. 
There are 8 Boarders and 6 Day Pupils, whose gross receipts amount to £1,800, 
£500 of which has been net profit. To effect an early sale very easy terms 
would be arranged.—For further particulars apply * 'T 737,"" care of Mesars, 
Truman and Knightley, Educational Agents, 6 Hollies Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. No charge to purchasers, 





ARTNERSHIP.—In consequence of a Dissolution of 
Partnership an opportunity presents itself for a young and energetic 
man, with Public-School and University Education, to join the Principal of a 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Sons of Gentlemen. The 
School is delightfully situated about 12 miles from London, in grounds of 
120 acres, on gravel soil, 250 feet above sea-level. There are Cricket and | 
Football Grounds, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, Asphalt Playground and Racquet 
Court. Accommodation for 35 Boarders at fees of 155 guineas per annum. 
For further particulars apply “‘ T 729," care of Messrs. Truman and Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
(THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EXETER.) 


HEAD-MISTRESS, 





| ture. 
| —Box 230, The Spectator, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





The Governing Body are prepared to receive applications for the Appoint- 
ment of Head-Mistress of this School from candidates not exceeding 40 years 


of age. 
The School is recognised by and receives a grant from the Board of 


Education, 


The Head-Mistress will have a house assigned to her free of charge for rent, 


rates, taxes, and repairs; she will receive a fixed Stipend of £100 a year, and a 

Capitation Fee at the rate of £2 on each pupil over 8 years of age, and £la 

year on each pupil under that 

respectively. 

She will be required to take charge of the School at the end of July, 1908. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Clerks to the Governors, to 

whom applications with testimonials, not to exceed four, should be forwarded 

not later than the 2ist March. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

DAW & SON, 
13 Bedford Cireus, Exeter, 


Clerks to the Governors. 


_ Dated 13th February, 1908. s to Governors. 
| 1 aaaeeaey”2-! COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual salary of £350, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, 

ay 2nd, 1908, 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
7th February, 1908. Registrar. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY, 





The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Geography. Applications 
to be sent in by the 14th March, 1908.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


age, the present numbers being 107 and 28 | 


the post of Non-Resifens LECTURER in HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY at 


Avery Hill Training College, Eltham. 
required to supervise the school practice of Students in the principal 
subjects of the Elementary School course, 


rise by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maxi- 
mum of £250 a year. 


and Geography,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


O UN TY O F LONDO WN. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 





The person appointed will also be 








The salary attaching to the post will commence at £180 a year, and will 







Applications should be made on Form T.S, 34, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom the 
must be returaed not later than 11 a.m. on 16th March, 1908, a | 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ Lecturer in History 












Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are given in the 
London County Council Gasette, which is published weekly, and can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs, P, 8S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, ld. an issue, or 
for the year a prepaid subscription ‘ol 6s, 6d, 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
20th February, 1908, 


















cer NTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the ition 
of PRINCIPAL of the above named College (the standard of which is that of a 
University College) at a salary of £500 per annum, No fees. The person 
appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties of the office, 
and to be a Graduate of a British University, prepared to take an active part 
in the teaching work of the College in one of the following subjects :— 

Applied Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering. 
Chemistry. Naval Architecture, 
Electrical Engineering. Physics. 

Canvassing Members of the Council, directly or mdirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of Candidates will disqualify the applicant 
on whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made, 

Applications in writing, stating which subject the Candidate proposes 
to teach, accompanied by not more than six recent original testimonials 
(which will be returned), addressed to the undersigned at the Town Hall, 
Sunderland, and endorsed ‘* Technical College—Appointment of Principal” 
in the left-hand corner of the envelope, will be received up to, but not later 


than, 12 noon on Monday, the 23rd March next, 
FRAS. M, BOWERY, 
Town Clerk, 


























Town Hall, Sunderland, 
18th February, 1908, 


VV 10E-PRINCIPAL WANTED in September for Pre- 
paratory School of 60 boys. Mathematician and athlete with experience 

preferred, Good salary to thoroughly competent man,—*' WILTS,” c/o Hart's 

Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 

| INCKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Mixed).—Senior 

7 . ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED after Easter, to take Latin, 

general English subjects, and French, Salary, £130, non-resident.—Apply 

to the Head-Master, G. E. 8. COXHEAD. 

MIVERTON GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL— 

REQUIRED, after Easter, a MISTRESS for SCIENCE (Chemistry 

and Botany) aud MATHEMATICS. Graduate preferred. Experience 

essential. Commencing salary £100.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 

ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 


their Commercial Departments for a FEW 





























have VACANCIES in 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 





required Term 

SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmingham. 

ryFXKO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mining Engineer 
and Surveyor with varied practice in South Wales has VACANCY for 

PUPIL, who would be thoroughly taught the profession, including Architec- 

Live with Principal in pleasant country residence, Premium required, 















LECTURES, &c. 
CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS, 


me 63, 64 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. Six Lectures on 
SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES will be 
given by Mr. J. GRAHAM BROOKS, President American Social Science 
Association, at 4.30 p.m., on consecutive Tuesdays, beginning March 8rd, 
Course ticket, 5s. Single admission, ls,-Further particulars may be had from 
the HON. SECRETARY. 
GG RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 
J 4§E.C.—FOUR FREE LECTURES on the Former Gresham Professors 
of Physic and on Tuberculosis (three) by the GRESHAM PROFESSOR of 
PHYSIC, on MARCH 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th, at s:x o'clock p.m. 


Pg EO Ig PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
» ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
TION NOW OPEN, 10-6, 













26ra ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
Admission ls, 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
4 (University Honours), experienced in Educational work and foreign 
travel, RECEIVES in her house, pleasantly situated near Holland Park, a few 
elder girls to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Preparation 
for foreign travel. Homecomforts. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


Hi@8FleLp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 











LENT TERM COMMENCED JAN, 22nd and ENDS APRIL 15th, 
NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 















Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
XANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 ey Mrs. 

istants, Objec’ lucated 

‘Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kducation. AJ] branches and systems 

taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymuastics, 

Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 

1 student Sel aud Colleges 


ALEXANDER, with Lect sand A ts—To train 








with Diplomas, awarded to fu 
eu oe with qualified teachers, 


ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a professiou are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permittad to Lord 
Kinwaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 


E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


G'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 





LIN 
fIVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics in Collezes aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics ou the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





ARDON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 


St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in ¢ymuastics, drill, 


games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates, References permitted 


to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &e. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

'TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ORINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Evoglish. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages, 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thoroush knowledge of French in 
Loudon, Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
33 Bolton Gardens, 8S. W. 


AN Gros tines SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
0 














DCITON HILL.—Principais: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The HALF-ERM BEGINS TUESDAY, March Sra. 





OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
pecial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, healti 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during helidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


MVHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL, 





OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

. Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers, Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

— advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 
xaminations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 











ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME, 
with every educational advantage, for DELICATE or BACKWARD 
GIRLS, Poultry-farming and domestic economy taught. Ladies received as 
Poultry eva or Paying Guests. Delightful outdoor country life.—Apply : 
Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; Miss ALLSOPY, Hill Farm 
Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCLUOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Geod School Buildings, Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dabliu. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


S” ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 





With Title of L.L.A 


or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.A. Scheme, the Universi 
St. Andrews, N.B. a ; ‘ he 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Priucipals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 





ee 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professo: 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. - 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
WO (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourtee 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are hee 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 
St Katharives Lodve, St Andrews. 


yy". HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
K Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girtog 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiog 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatiog 
near the Downs, Tennis ang Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India aud the Colonies. 





(5 O-# 2S CArtros. 
ST. LEONARD'S SCLLOOL, 

BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIRE, 

has been Opened for 

BOYS and GIRLS, 

Prixcipat—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND 
(Author of “ Boyhood,” “Through Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 
Heap-Master—Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND. 





“A Natural Education” and “For Our Daughters,” Lectures given by 


Mrs. Richmond on the Co-Education of Boys and Girls, may be had from 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 34, 
each ; single copy, 4d. post-free. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHULPS for Koys under 14 years of age on 
June 11th, 1908, will be competed for oa June 30th and July Ist and Zod. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on April 8th at 
1,30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
NASTBOURBRN SE COLLEGE. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistaut-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th, 


fb . ELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Three Scholarships value 9) guineas per annum, One Warien’s Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next, 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradford en July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per aun.; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if applieation be made by 15th March, 1908,—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 

BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
f Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, aud affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 

Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 

‘the Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


pester AMMA! 

















GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cautab. _ 
q/PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
/ MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 








Got eee Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, ‘Irs’, Certilicate (Registered). 
—Address, Whiucroft, Crowborough, 


workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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—_—_— 7 
ooTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
B (Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
inclnding Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. yn 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Mead-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 





COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 

35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 

40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 

Lhools in the last ten years. leet SUM nick adel ; paver 

FPELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 

Examination begins on March 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 

IBITIONS. ; 
a Rev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 
DERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 


Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


YATILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
MARCH 3lst.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. a 

HERBORNE SCHOOL— 
S An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
— Sherborne. ; 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 

12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 
£30,and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


il, in é 
aw nnesiums and bathing place. 








SCHOOL. 








EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master: J. E. 
KING, M.A.—An Examination will be held at Bedford on March 10th, 
llth, 12th, for School Exhibitions for Boarders and Day Boys. There will be 
4 Exhibitions of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum, offered to boys coming as 
Boarders.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in valne, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 
r XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL l4th and 
1lith—_W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 
BOYS. 


JICHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE 

THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual 

£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY, 

Cc. C. LEMPRIERE, Head-Master 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 er 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 

cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient suvervision. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








fee 








(CMILDEEN of Officers living abroad can be RECEIVED 

in Clergyman’s family, to be educated with own children, er otherwise. 
Good English and French Governess« skept. Musical. Recommended by the 
Very Revd. the DEAN OF NORWICH; the Ven. ARCH DEACON MADDEN, 
Liverpool; LADY TINDAL ROBERTSON, Brighton; SURGEON-MAJOR 
GOLDSMITH, I1.M.S.(Retired), Cheltenham ; DR, HARVEY GOLDSMITH, 
Bedford ; SIR C. ERNEST TRITTON, Bart., 5 Cadogan Square, London, 8, W. 
—Address, Sunnycroft, Chichester. 











FOREIGN. 
OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 


Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—_Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 
| plLEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 


Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received.— 








at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 
RUGES.—HOLIDAY.—LADY engaged in large well- 
known Schoel hopes to spend two weeks in Bruges, end of April, and 
would like to TAKE TWO or THREE GIRLS with her. Terms 12 guineas 
each, fare included.—Box 232, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 














P4 RIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Mile. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., till March 4th, and can 


arrange to interview parents. 


C= LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Pronch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dress i 

Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CU NNICK, Dieppe. 


(7 BEMANY.— HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 

BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, 
House well situated, facing pine woods, Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers, 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 


EFINED GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, beautifully situated near Rhine, 

Good English references,—Apply to Friulein PAETZOLD, 7 Elisabeth 
St., Bad Kreuznach, 


LORENCE, ITALY.—FAMILY BOARDING-HOUSE 
with small garden; large bedrooms on ground floor; good Italian 
cooking and attendance ; excellent position near the boulevards; conveniently 
situated for sight-seeing and excursions. Tram and omnibus opportunity for 
everywhere. Terms, moderate.—ANTONIELLI, Via della Mattonaia 21 B. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


—_——— 


DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who or more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


fel sOCns in ENGLAND or ABROAD far 

BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, avd Educational Homes" (500 

pares). published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

wll particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 

establishmentsin Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 








I 


tion, supplied to 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without p. Mand to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Hiome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association,)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Hours for Interviews: 10,30 a.m, to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


ryKO INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “‘l'riform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








—— w 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
} ge SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 


BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


Ware aL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 
A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
: Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
| EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 
moorland. Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains -——Prospectus from PROPRIETOR 


[iPiLEPsy.—ro MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 














Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eqnipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experience Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W, GRISEWOOD, 








2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
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HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

‘erms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

WANT E D. 


YPEWRITING 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 

—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Sanare, London, W.C, 
or Oity 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Countr 
Gentlemen, Embraces every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
joulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 


., Moat Road N., Leicester. 
ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS, 


For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 
XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B, 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 














Wa Fenily Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 Ib., 28.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; 111b.,3s.; 141b.. 3s. 6d.; 2LTb., 5s. Carriage 
ay Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
‘ull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish._-NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby 
NURREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. Young and well 
fattened, 7s. per couple, trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to 


cleanliness and packing. ‘Testimonials from customers of six years’ standing. 
—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Coekroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s, 3d,, 2s, 3d., 4s. 6:1. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS nted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES, 
£26 5s.—34 DAYS. MARSEILLES, ATHENS, 
~_ CONSTANTINOPLE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, 
NAPLES, and MARSEILLES. Leaving March lith, 
returning April 15th. 
CORINTH, ELEUSIS, ATHENS, MARATHON, 
THERMOPYLAE, TROY, KNOSSOS, MARSEILLES, 
April 16th— May 4th. 
MARSEILLES to ENGLAND, May 6th—25th, £14 14s, 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£21,—MARSEILLES, 


CQ ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 
LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
and the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
Apply: Canadian Pacitic Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
8.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 





FASTEST 
TO 
CANADA. 


THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


WINTER IN PORTUGAL. 


MONT ESTORIL, Tue PorrvuGcvese Riviera, 
Last week's average mean temperature, 542 deg. Fahr, 


OR MADEIRA. 

13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout. Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 
B.M.S. ANTONY (6,400 tons, tw.-scr.) ... L’pool, 29th Feb, London, 2nd Mar, 
BOOTH LINE, 11 Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
References: Bankers, Barclays. 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 5 London Street, Norwich. 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., ita. Sehool Colours Specialists, 
134 to 1440 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
= A Pamphict on infant Feeding frec. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

erms. ‘hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towus, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








THE GRAND GCLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by th 
classical authors in the Man. They were not far wron ’ 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined....... There are present in many post. 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodil 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to up. 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis. 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly. 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food,’—z%, 
Hygiene of Mind—T. S. Clouston. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

*‘ Accuse not Nature, She has done 

her part, do thou thine.’—Milton, 

‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved,’—Sir 


W. TEMPLE, 
CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT?! Without it you have the sincerest form of Slatiery— 
IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





YOs T 


The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for iilustrated Booklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER co., td. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. _ 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S ..tyo mites mites 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’”’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boot 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and al p oO L | Sy a a 
SHEFFIELD. 





Varnished and Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 





UDIE’S LIBRARY have always on view in their 
Spacious Showrooms a large and varied stock of 
BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTS or for PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
If unable to call, write for Monthly Catalogues, sent free to any address 
by MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 30-34 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an exceilent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots 


£100 


PRIZE 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


we BARGAINS.—SENT FREE. The February 
) Supplementary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. NEW BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE, Every 
class of reader will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. 
Books posted to all parts of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H., J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder ani Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 37: MARCH, 
or e. By the late Sir James 


» 
>. 


Tue Gops GREeEC 


of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g ’ *,8 Knowles, K.C,V.O 
wine usually sold at much ligher For Writing a Letter. Tan upettns® 00 cemengen A Beriy. By J. 
prices, tamsay MacDonald, ] 2 
Lory Ranpotpu Cuvurcaint as A Tarire Re- 
S 7. E S$ TEPH E - — FORMER, By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.LE. 
oe DINNER WINE, old Serrtements on Unserriements? By the Rev. 
Superior DIN} = —— in See Richard Free (Vicar of St. Clement's, Fulham). 
— a ana gy hen A Woman's Pigs AGainst Woman Surrrace, By 
ound 5 apeses “cc ’ ” Mrs. John Massie 
usually oe. at Be gees bea w oO RLD Ss w Oo RK ** How to Make Tur NeGro Work.” By Sir Godfrey 
The apprecis som us og moots de Lagden, K.C.M,G. (late Commissioner for 
with from the coustantiy mcreas- 17/6 9/9 for MARCH, Native Affairs, Transvaal). 


ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 


Of all Bookstatlis, 


Marry oF Srrraueretps. By Rose M. Bradley. 

A Beioian Port or Yrsterpar—Cuaries Van 
Lexpercur. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 

Extracts rrom Tue JovewaL or Lapr Marr 








who like pure Bordeaux wine, meses Coxe. By Mrs. Charles Roundell. 
. aid : or “Tue Rive” rm Enotuusa axp Music-Deama or 
— yt ee = Pate yoo a me Carriage Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. rue Furure. By &. A. Baughan 
- y a neta mi Fear rs tHe Home axp THE HovseHoLD, By 
J | Th H t f A Mrs. William Tyrrell. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no e 1S ory 0 ssam Henry Waker, Journatist or THe Common- 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, WEALTH. By J. B. Williame. 
By E. A. GAIT, L.C.S. Some ComMENTs oN THE Public Truster. By 
William Schooling. 
JAMES SMITH AND C0 With Photogravure Plates and a Map. “Pro Dro Et Patria.” By Major-General Sir 
Met ietictes eee end Cetiint Biskn Alexander B, Tulloch, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITLD, | Ss sant to the Twelfth Geatiian Thirte ait ts A —y% Two-Powrr Firer. By Archibald 8, 
| ‘ : o 10 istor urd, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, | ; a aes ee oe L aon Ture NaTionaLisatTion oF Raruwars—an Ongecrt- 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. | The Muhammadan Wars. rhe Climacter of Lesson From THE Care. By W. B. Edwards, 
a — . Ahom Rule. The Decay and Fall of the Ahom London 
Kingdom, The Ahom System of Government, Srottiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square, 
High-Class Furniture at rhe Kacharis, The Jaintia Kings Manipur. y 
Sylhet. The Burmese War. Consolidation of 
, Syihet. The Burmese War. Consolidation of | PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Cash Prices with Pay- ritish Rule Relations with Frot r Tribes. 19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ment by Instalments. 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 


| W. THACKER & CO 
INNES SMI 


SoLe Prot 


Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale- Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Ww 


Fine Liqueur Scotch 
carriage paid, 


INISH 


paid. 
obtair 


To be ed 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH 
St., Liverpool. 





“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kh” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATIONfor BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 


Manchester. 


PAPER-PAD (The I 
LTD., Publishers and 
Street, London, E.C.) 
over which the pen sli 





Pocket 
Authors 


Size, per 


MSS. 


Recent Times. Growth of Tea Industry. 


83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 


Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 


ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Total Assets exceed.............. 
Claims Paid exceed .... £44 000,000 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, 


£7,000,000 
, 2 Creed Lane, E.C. ‘ 





&e. 


TH & CO.,, t 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


*RIETORS 
Singla Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
by, THe OLp CorNneR 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 


43s. 


ISLA. 


hisky, per doz., 


criptions received 


as, field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
&: Co., 37 Morth John | INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 

BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
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ps with perfect freedom. LIBRARY. 224 Due de Rivoli, Paris; THE 


Haroup A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 35 Zing 


dozen, ruled or plain. 





isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazime, post-free 
n receipt of two stamps, Or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Boad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CU., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 


Safest and most Effective Aperieut 
for Regular Use, 


should note that Tue Leapenuat. / 

Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of | Street West, Zoronto, Canada; WM. DAWson 
by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies : . . . 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD will publish 
on Thursday next, March 5th, a New 
Novel by the Author of “The Jungle.” 


THE METROPOLIS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, 


Author of “The Jungle.” 6s. 


In this, his first novel written since ‘‘ The 
Jungle,” Mr. Upton Sinclair exposes, with all 
that unrestrained and relentless brilliance of 
which he is a master, the vicious and extravagant 
life led by the vulgar rich element in New York 


Society. 


THE METROPOLIS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Jungle.” 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD wil! publish 
on Tuesday next, March 3rd, a New 
Novel by Mr. Reginald Farrer. 


WAYS OF REBELLION 
By REGINALD FARRER, 


Author of “ The Sundered Streams,” “The House 
of Shadows,” &c. 


WAYS OF REBELLION 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBABIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFrep Grisson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 








wishing to Buy anything, or to Sell anything, or to 
PRIVATE Exchange anything WITH OTHER PRIVATE PER- 

SONS, easily, quickly, cheaply, and to the very 

best advantage, will find no better medium than 
PERSON THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART newspaper, 

which has been established for this purpose for 40 
years, during which time millions of peunds’ worth of Property has 
changed hands through its instrumentality. Everyone wants some- 
thing and Everyoue bas something to sell that at present is of no use to 
him. Anything and everything, from the commonest to tie most out- 
of-the-way articie, can readily be procured or disposed of on the best 
terms through this paper. It has also a mass of reading matter of 
great interest to all, men and women alike. Get a copy and see for 
yourself. To be had at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 2d. 
A specimen copy will be sent for 1d. stamp towards postage. Office: 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, Telegrams: * Bazaar, London.” 
Telephone: Central 9189. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





HARPERS’ MAGAZINE 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTAINING, AMONG MANY ATTRACTIONS, 


Henry James’s Novelette, ‘Julia Bride,’ 
“ Diplomatic Recollections” by Mme. de Bunsen 
(née Waddington) ; ‘The Fire of the Caucasus.” 
(Baku and the Oil Wells), by Henry W. Nevin. 
son; “Controlling Conditions of Commerce,” by 
Profs. H. E. Gregory and A. G. Keller: siz 
complete stories of most varied interest, and q 
powerful instalment of 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Serial. 


HARPERS’ NEW LIST 


INCLUDES: 
Hypnotic Therapeutics in Theory and 
Practice, 4y /. D. Quackenbos, M.D. Demy 
8v0, 75. 6d. net. An exposition of hypnotism asa 
great regenerative force ; based on scientific facts 
and written for the general reader. It ts the 
result of a long series of personal expervences 
of the author with hypnotic treatment for the 
physically and morally diseased. 

The Second Printing of ‘A White Man,’ 
by Edwin M. Royle and Julie Opp Faversham 
(same story as Mr. Royle’s popular play now 
being presented by Mr. Lewis Waller), has been 
promptly called for; ‘‘ Ten to Seventeen” ( Just 
out),a girls’ boarding-school romance, by Josephine 
Daskam, author of the successful “ Memoirs of a 
Baby,” ts sure to follow suit immediately. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


THE . . . 


66 Ss W A N 9 FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
is not a machine, and has no wearing 
parts—nothing to get out of order, 


SIMPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC, 

CLEAN, and is 
GUARANTEED. 





Whichever way one regards a Swan 
Pen, as a luxury, a sensible invest- 
ment, a charming gift, or an absolute 
necessity in this workaday world, 
it pronounces itself perfect. The 
“Swan’s”” easy flow of ink, its readi- 
ness for use at any and every moment, 
alike for casual correspondence and 
hard and steady wriling, accounts for 
its world-wide popularity. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 





Prices 10/6 upwards. 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pen. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 
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smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE DIFFICULT WAY.” 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of “The Difficult Way,” “Brownjohn’s,” &c. 





a 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Smal! demy &vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, 
and Practical Proposals. 


. ELLIS BARKER, author of “Modern German — 
By 4. ! The Bice and Decline of tho Metherhata,” Os.” 


ENGLISH SOGIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 
By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


—Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book well deserves attention; it is 
tten and full of thought; while it is never above the general 





Daily Mail. . 
trenchantly wri 
reader's head.” 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


AMEMOIR. By his WIFE. withs Portraits, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net: 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


General Sir Henry Bracxensvrr, in Blackwood’s Magazine, says:—"' A re- 
markable and deeply interesting book....... It gives a splendid example of a 
noble, manly, and unselfish life.”” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait, 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. 
World.—“ A really clever and amusing book.” 











IDLEHURST:: 2 Journal kept in the 


Country. By Jonn Hatsuam, Author of “ Lonewood Corner,” 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Saturday Review, noticing the first edition, said ;—**‘ Idlehurst’ is one 
of the most beautiful idylls in English,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE SECRET OF THE STREAM. 
By J. B. MACLEAN, B.D. 
Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 10d. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘ Leads the reader on fascinated from 
beginning to end, imperting to the mind, when that end is reached, an im- 
pression of strength, truth, and hope, that cannot but leave a lasting trait of 
new-born energy with elevation of mind.” 


London: H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet Street, EC. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of Art 
by the Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned: 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace 
Collection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castile. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience 
of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; 
Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vola., 213 138.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d. ; 
Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Dranghtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for 
14s,; Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 188. ; Menpes’ 
Whistler, 42s., for 12s. 6d.; Harmsworth Encyclopedia, 10 vols., last edition, 
56s. net, for 21s, ; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; 
Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 
10s. 6d. Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits., Court Memoirs, Occult 
Works, Shakespeariana, Rare Books. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


MEMORIES OF 


EIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.® 
Speaking at Epsom on December 13th, 1899, LORD 
ROSEBERY said:—“*On anything relating to Parliament 
Mr. Lucy is an expert. There is, perhaps, no man living 
who has had so constant and so close observation of 
Parliamentary life in its many aspects.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the Work, 
is now ready. Demy Svo, 10s. net.® 
“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first, 


The excellent translation will introduce these to a large number of readers,”’ 
—Spectator, 











Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 


Vol. I. (1781-1814) and Vol. Hl. (1815-1819). 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. [3rd Impression. 

“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and illuminating study in 
the concrete of the development of a child’s mind, and also an historical 
document of great value.”—Athenzum, 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL by Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


COME AND FIND ME. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “The Magnetic North.” 
“Say that this is a work of genius, and neither too 
much nor too littie is said. Ittis a book that every one 


will read, and one of which every one will talk.’’ 
—EVENING STANDARD. 


A LARGE SECOND INIPRESSION IS NOW READY OF MR, 
DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of “ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 

“Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national institution. We cannot do without 
him. He invites you to his comfortably furnished novel fora week-end among 
the most conversable entertaining people, and you accept and are enchanted. 
You would be an idiot if you did not.”—TZimes. 


A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 


** Mrs. Belioc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of style which set her 
far apart from and far above the ordinary novel-writer. It is difficult to put 
the book down till it is finished.”"’"— Westminster Gazette, 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


“ An extraordinary novel. It is certain to achieve a remarkable popularity 
and vogue. It is crowded with real people, and pulsates with real perplexities 
and passion.’’—Standard. 

THE 


HISTORY OF AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers,” 


*‘ A supremely good novel,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE NIGHT THAT 


BRINGS OUT STARS. 
By GEORGETTE AGNEW. 


SH EAVES. [3rd Impression, 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &c. 


“Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth. 


THE EXPLORER. [2nd Impression, 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ The Merry-go-round.” 
*‘ A Sargent-like portrait of a pioneer as he ought to be.”—Punch, 
THE STANDERTONS. 
By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property,” &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


* Prospectus on application, 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 
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The following are among the Contents 


of the MARCH No. of the 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


THE 
BRITISH ARMY OF TO-DAY 


By Major von Heydebreck 
(Of the German General Staff). 


MY PROFESSION OF FAITH 
By Father Petroff. 


MODERNISM. 
By Paul Sabatier. 


1st FEBRUARY IN LISBON 
By Jean Finot. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
MAROH. 2s. 6d. Ready Monday, Mar. 2. 
125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ae 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“NONE SO PRETTY,” 
“A DISCREPANT WORLD,” &e, 


A A 
LITTLE LITTLE 
REVOLUTION. | REVOLUTION, 








Price 6s. Price 6s, 
** The style of the book is felici- ** The novel is one of the smartest 
tously forcible.” of the season.” 
—ATHENAUM. —DUNDEE 
ADVERTISER, 


“ Asa racy, entertaining, and in 
some respects instructive book, 
‘A Little Revolution’ is well 
worth reading.” 


“By way of satire on current 
political tendencies, ‘A Little 
Revolution’ is welcome. There 
—ABERDEEN is much good humour, and 

FREE PRESS. much insight in the anonymous 
writer's swift cynicism.”’ 

“The story is a gentle and —LIVERPOOL 
brilliant satire upon the politics 
of to-day, and the reader may 
locate Campania according to his 
own point of view.” 
—NEWCASTLE 
CHRONICLE. 


“The chief attraction of the 


‘ST. 


PO. 
“ Few novels of recent date con. 
tain more genial cynicism and 
shrewd common-sense than this 
‘ politico-social romance ’....,., It is 
safe to predict for ‘A Little 
) Revolution’ a considerable vogue, 
book is not so much the story, Its merits are of the description 
which is pleasing enough, as the that compel attention and ensure 
amusing satirical backhanded al- popularity.” 
lusions to present British politics.” —SCOTSMAN, 
—BYSTANDER. “* What we said of ‘A Discrepant 
World’ is equally true of this 
excellent politico-social romance: 
* The writer's sense of humour and 
shrewd wisdom make the stories 
most entertaining reading. But 
the whole volume is bristling with 
humorous and clever particulars 
and is intensely enjoyable,’” 
—PALL MALL —PERTHSHIRE 
GAZETTE. COURIER, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


“The incidents and upshot of 
the story may be left for the 
reader to discover, but he may be 
promised the acquaintance of some 
very entertaining people, and a 
pleasant ripple of light, crisp, 
sarcastic comment on men and 
matters.” 











Ready on Monday 
at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 6s. 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


by H. G. WELLS 


A clear exposition 
of the modern .. 
Socialist idea. .. 





NEW BOOKS. JUST READY. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. By JOSEF REDLICH. 
With an Introduction by Sir CourTENAY ILBeERT, K.C.S.I. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS 0F MONSIEUR CLAUDE 
Chief of Police under the Second Empire, Illustrated, 12s. 64. 
net. 


WHITTIER. By Buss Perry. A Sketch 


of his Life, with Autobiographical Poems. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT LAW. A Novel by 


ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of “The Deliverance,” 


A COMEDY OF MOODS. By 
GREVILLE H. TEMPANY. A Humorous Story by a new 
writer. 





London: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Limited. 








Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Billson’s. By Rorneran Hunst. 
WINTER BIRD SONG. 
A FRESHWATER FOWLER. Illustrated. 
ROACH FISHING. Illustrated. 
THE SHIRE HORSE AND HIS CONSTITUTION. 
THE STARWORTS. Illustrated. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 
LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked *“* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THIS SEASON'S SUCCESS. 
MR. EDWARD NOBLE’S NOVEL. 


THE GRAIN CARRIERS 


A SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


« fis descriptions of the sea are done with a master hand.””—Daily Mail, 
“ May be described as * The Jungle’ of the sea,”—Daily Telegraph, 
«4 real book from beginning to end.”—Times Lit. Supplement. 
« An enthralling story.” —Daily Graphic. . 
# Bloquent, picturesque, dramatic. —Manchester Dispatch. 
« Movirg and enthralling.”—Glasgow News. 
“A very notable work.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mr. Noble’s realism has the fascination of romance."—N. Whig. 
“ Of absorbing interest.’’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 
“ Throbs and pulsates with the life of which he tells.”—Manchester City News 
“The author paints so vividly that we are completely fascinated.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Mercilessly vivid.”—Dundeo Advertiser. 
« A novel of poetry and poignancy.’’—Sheffield Independent. 
“It is years since we have read anything more convincing.” 

—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“ Has the very spirit of the sea in every page.” —Observer. 
“ An epic of heroism, with a dirge-like note running through its splendid 
texture.”—Datly Chronicle, 


THE GRAIN CARRIERS 


SECOND EDITION. 6s. 
By EDWARD NOBLE. 


IMMEDIATELY. « « « 


POEMS. 


By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d, net, and full vellum, 
12s. 6d. net. 





~ SIGNIFICANT ETYMOLOGY. 


By JAMES MITCHELL, D.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 


TEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FARM 
$ , 
By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. 

Fifth Edition. Revised and Largely Rewritten. With 700 Illus- 
trations and Animal Portraits. 

In 6 Divisional Volumes at 10s. 6d. each; or 3 Volumes of over 
500 pages each, price £1 1s. per volume. 

First Divisional Volume Ready Feb. 1st, 1908. 
Subsequent Divisional Volumes at Intervals of three months. 


A CURTAIN OF CLOUD. 
By Major C, SILLERY. 6s. 


“ Worth reading on account of the truth and strength of local colour.”— 
“A delightfully bright and captivating story.’’—‘ A notable novel,” 


A MODERN ANTIQUE. 
By RICCARDO NOBILI. 6s. 


“The romance as it unfolds increases in fascination.” 





INDIA’S SAINT & THE VICEROY. 
By S. 8. THORBURN. 6s, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


4 NOVELS READY IMMEDIATELY. 
A PROPHET’S REWARD. 


sy E. H. STRAIN. 
THE TRANCE. 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 
CLANBRAE: a Golfing Idyll. 


By PENTLAND PEILE. 


GILBERT HERMER. 


By CHARLES MASEFIELD. 





The Fly on the Wheel. 


MRS. THURSTON’S NEW NOVEL, ON MARCH 12th. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Macmillan’s New Books 


Ready Next Tuesday. 


MODERN EGYPT 


BY THE 
EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 








THE NEW FRONTIER WAR. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF _ TIRAH, 


1897-98. By Lieut.-General H. D. HUTCHINSON. With 
Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
*." Contains the Latest Account of the Country and 
Tribes in question. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


A Sociological Study. By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of 
“Social Evolution.” Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
OBSERVER. 
profound significance of their endeavour to elucidate the main law of progress 
in organised societies, there has never been any question among the few. But 
the many have not as yet discovered this great study, and we cannot wish 
better for the Empire than that the book should be widely read and pondered 
upon in its new shape.” 


“As to the richness and depth of these ‘pages and the 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE 


INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. 


FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 


8Svo, 10s. net. 
THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, 
Edited by HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 
In 9 vols. Globe Svo, 4s. net each. Vol. . POEMS Vol. II. 
POEMS.—Vol. III. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM, 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART, 


THE DYNASTS. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Part III. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

*.*" Previously published—Parts |. and IL. 
TIMES.—“ A great work of art.”’ 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


4s. Gd. net each. 





THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 


FROM SEA TO SEA,.—Vol. II. [ Tuesday. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE, Extra Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


By the Writer of “The Young People.” 
3s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD,.—“ Many classes of people will welcome the wise 
thoughts that have goue to the making of this book.” 


TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 


By C, E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE INQUISITION IN 
THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES. 


3y HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The MARCH Number contains :— 
MONAD AND MULTITUDE. By EDMUND GOSSE, 
“SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.’’—II. An Autobiographical Record. By 
HELEN KELLER. 
THE SUN DOMINANT (Mars as the Abode of Life). By 
PERCIVAL LOWELL. Pictures, including Drawings by Prof, Lowg1.. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


Extra Crown S8vo, 


ind tender 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the late 
Lord ACTON. Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


Volume V of this work, THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV, is now ready. In order of publication the volume 
is the ninth to appear, the others already published being :—I. The Renaissance; II. The Reformation . 
III. The Wars of Religion; IV. The Thirty Years’ War; VII. The United States; VIII. The French Revolution . 
IX. Napoleon ; and X. The Kestoration. The text of the work will be completed in twelve volumes, and 
there will be two supplementary volumes, making fourteen in all; one containing Maps and the other 
Genealogical and other Tables and a General Index to the whole work. 

“Tt is as a work of scientific accuracy and profundity that The Cambridge Modern History stands unrivalled. 
So far as truth can be ascertained by mortal men, so far as learned, impartial criticism can be final, we haye 
them here.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Any volume may be purchased separately, bound in buckram, at 16s net, and subscriptions of £7 10s not 
are received for the twelve volumes of the text. Such subscriptions may be paid either at once in full, or 
£5 12s 6d now (for the nine volumes ready) and the balance in instalments of 12s 64 on the publication of 
each of the three remaining volumes. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


Vol. I Volume I of this work, FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE CYCLES OF ROMANCE, is now ready, 


OO “It is not so much in the account given of the great lights of English literature as in the careful study 
of the whole subject, a study in which no details are omitted, that the value of the ‘Cambridge History’ js 
to be found. ‘ Beowulf’ is known to everyone, but the minor poems that appear to be nearly contem- 
poraneous with it are less familiar. And they give us glimpses of the everyday life on which the epics do 
not touch. ‘The same characteristic will be found throughout the volume. ‘The subject is treated with a 
completeness which gives to the work a unique value for purposes of study; this value is greatly enhanced 
by the bibliographies which, as in the ‘Modern History,’ supplement the text.”— Westminster Gazette. 





Royal 8vo buckram 
16s net 
each volume 


Subscription terms 


The work will be completed in fourteen royal octavo volumes of about 500 pages each. Each chapter, 
so far as possible, is the work of a writer specially familiar with the subject, while the editors, Dr. A. W, 
Warp and Mr. A. R. Water, are jointly responsible for the whole. The volumes will be sold separately, 
and there is a special subscription price for the complete work in either binding, namely, £5 5s net for the 
buckram (payable in fourteen instalments of 7s 6d on publication of the separate volumes), and £8 lis 
net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen instalments of 123 6d). A detailed Prospectus, showing the 
contents of Volume I, and the scope of the other volumes, will be sent on application. 


Special 
subscription prices 


SLAVONIC EUROPE: a Political History 


of Poland and Russia from 1447 to 1796. By 
R. Nisbet Bain 


“Mr, R. Nisbet Bain has given us a book which was 
long wanted. It is a political history of Poland and 
Russia, from the middle of the fifteeuth to the end of the 
eighteenth century—to the time when the Polish Republic 
disappeared from the map and the Russian Empire took 
its place as the head of the Slavonic world.......Much of 
the history of Eastern Europe is still unexplored ; and we 
cannot give Mr. Bain’s work higher praise than to say 
that out of the tangle he has produced a singularly com- 
| mo clear, and well-proportioned history that ought to 

a safe and welcome guide to thousands of readers.” 

—Spectator, 


DECADENCE. By the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. Being the Henry Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture, delivered at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
25 January, 1908 


The decadence which the author discusses in this lecture 
“is the decadence which attacks, or is alleged to attack, 
great communities and historic civilisations, which is to 
societies of men what senility is to man, and is often, like 
senility, the precursor and the cause of final dissolution.” 


SIX ESSAYS ON THE PLATONIC THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE as expounded in the later dialogues 
and reviewed by Aristotle. By Marie V. Williams, 
late Marion Kennedy Student of Newnham College 


I. The Search for Knowledge. 
II. The Aralo ry of the Arts and its application 
in the Politicus and Philebus. 

III. The World-process of the Timaeus. 

IV. The Ideas as ’Apifyol. 

V. The Pythagorean ’Ap:@uoi and their relation 
to the Platonic Ideas. 

VI. The Aristotelian Critique of the Ideas and 
Numbers of Plato. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF 


GREEK RELIGION. By Jane Ellen Harrison, Hon. 
D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen); Staff 
Lecturer and sometime Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge 


SECOND “Miss Harrison has amassed a vast quantity of material 
EDITION gathered from out-of-the-way sources, in particular the 
Demy 8vo great army of scholiasts (whose value is hardly yet 
With 179 recognised by the student), and illustrated from her 
Figures own particular field of vase paintings, where she is an 
15s net acknowledged authority.”"—Bookman, 


Crown 8vo 
with 3 Maps 
5s 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
is 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
3s net 





THE BACTERIOLOGY OF DIPHTHERIA. 


Edjted by G. H. F. Nuttall, M.D. Ph.D., Se.D., F.RS., 
Quick Professor of Biology in the University of 
Cambridge, and G. S. Graham-Smith, M.A. M.D., 
University Lecturer in Hygiene, Cambridge 


The work is divided into six sections, on the history’ 
epidemivlogy and pathology of the disease, the mortality 
caused by it, the toxins and antitoxins and the serum 
disease, contributed by authors who have given special 
attention to the subjects discussed in each. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. ByW. 
Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely 


“A reprint of two parts, those on ‘Parliamentary 
Colbertism’ and ‘ Laissez Faire,’ of Dr. W. Cunningham's 
well-known treatise on ‘The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce in Modern Times.’ The chapters will 
prove welcome to many students of economic history in 
this accessible shape, as they bear directly upon social 
and industrial questions much agitated at the present 
day.” —Scotsman. 


SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. An 


Enquiry into the use of the word Pxeuma in all 
passages, and a survey of the evidence concerning 
the Holy Spirit. By Edward William Winstanley, 
B.D., Trinity College, Cambridge 

“The work is practically an exhaustive Concordance 
with notes of all the passages in the New Testament in 
which the word ‘Spirit’ is used. It is worthy of Cam- 
bridge exact scholarship, and it will be invaluable to all 
students of the doctrine of the Spirit. To theological 
students and to the clergy it is indispensable. To all 
Greek scholars it will be profoundly interesting and 
mentally stimulating.’’—PrebenJlary E. E, Harpixa in the 
Lichjield Diocesan Magazine, 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS IN 


THE REVISED VERSION. With Introduction and Notes 
by William Emery Barnes, D.D., Fellow and Chaplain 
of Peterhouse, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of London 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS IN 


THE REVISED VERSION. With Introduction and 
Notes by the same Editor 


These volumes are issued in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colieges, under the General Editorship of the 
Very Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Dean of Ely. The 
Times describes the Series as one ‘“* which has done more 
Volume to spread accurate Biblical knowledge among English- 

or in One speaking people than any book except the Revised 
Vol 3s 6d net Version”; and the Guardian says “it is difficult to 
olume commend this excellent series too highly.” A complete 
list of the series will be sent on application to the address 

given below. 


Royal 8vo 
with 4 Portraits 
and 16 Plates 
25s net 


Demy 8vo 
5s net 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


Foolscap 8vo 
2s net each 
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